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The introduction of this report on educational 
policies in Quebec informs the reader about the present education 
system of Quebec and emphasizes that "democratization 11 is the most 
significant of the policies established in implementing reform from 
1964 to 1S74. Chapter 1 reviews the educational system as it existed 
in 1974, providing a complete description of the objectives of the 
system, program organization, school population, educational 
resources, and the components and operation of the system. Chapter 2 
reviews the educational policies that promote access to education. 
Chapter 3 examines the concept of democratization of education froi 
the viewpoint of greater adaptation of education to the needs of its 
users. Here, the evolution of curriculum content, pedagogical 
methods, and educational support services are described. Chapter 4 
examines the policies established to encourage participation by the 
citizens of Quebec in the control of the education system and in 
policy decisions. The conclusion deals with questions of evaluation 
that were raised in chapters 2-4 and summarizes the important goals 
and priorities for action set out by the Ministry of Education in the 
last few years. (Author/IET) 
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3. Secondary Education 

9. A child if normally promoted to secondary school after six y»ars, 
occasionally after seven years; if a pupil is considered to be gifted, "he 
may be promoted after five years. The comprehensive secondary school accepts 
all students graduating from elementary school and guarantees them a basic 
secondary education; it allows each student to discover his individual talents 
and preferences and to advance his general education or to prepare immediately 
for a specific occupation. 

10. Depending upon his preferences and abilities, and course distribution 
requirements, a student may include both general and vocational courses In 
his individual timetable. Depending on the pattern of different subjects the 
student chooses to take, he will normally be prepared to take up a specific 
occupation or to pursue his education further after five years of study. At 
the secondary level, promotion is by subject. As a general rule, a student 
may not enroll in courses which are more than two levels apart. 



4. College Education 

11. To be admitted to college level studies, a student must have success- 
fnl LZ?l ete t SeC ° ndary V or the equivalent. The college program is intended 
for students who want to study at a university or to enter the labour market 

It is also intended for adults who wish to improve their general or vocational 
training in order to meet the requirements of the labour market. The eeneral 
education program, which prepares students for higher (university) studies 
takes two years. Vocational education, which prepares students "for employment 
in a given occupation, takes t\ cee years. 

5 - Higher (University) Education 

12. The object of higher education is to prepare .he student for 
research and teaching or for a professional career. The first cycle takes 
three years, while studies for master and doctoral degrees (second and third 
cycles) normally take three years (one year for the master's, then two addi- 
tional years for the doctorate). 

13. To be admitted to a university, a student must hold a Diploma of Col- 
lege Studies with a major in those subjects required for the course of the 
faculty or school to which he seeks admission. To be admitted to a fine 
arts course, for example, a student must hold a Diploma of College Studies 
with a major in fine arts; for agronomy, the emphasis would be on pure 

and applied sciences, and so on. To be admitted to second and third cycle 
studies, it is mandatory to have the required basic education in the form 
ot a first university degree. 

6 . Adult Education 

14. Adult education may be defined as an extension of the education system 
designed to answer various needs, in areas such as general education, 

it) 
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professional development, cultural and social advancement. Adult education 
is open to anyone who is at least one year past compulsory school age, has 
left the regular educational system for a year and meets the particular 
requirements of the courses offered. Program duration is quite flexible 
and both full-time and part-tiue studies are available. 



B. Educational Development in the Fifties 

15. The beginning of this period was primarily characterized by an ex- 
tremely low school attendance level, as shown in the tabic below: 



TABLE 1 

RATE OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN QUEBEC IN 1950-51 



Age 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


I 


95 


75 


57 


35 


16.5 


11.5 



Source: A. Tremblay, Contribution a l' etude des problemes et des besoins de 
1 ' enseignement dans la Prc^ince de Quebec , 1955 



16. If the distribution of these percentages by level in the Catholic 
sector (where the French language is predominant) is considered, it is 
striking to note that, for boys, school attendance declined by more than half 
between the sixth and eighth years. 



TABLE 2 

ENROLMENT PERCENTAGES FOR GRADES 2 TO LI AMONG BOYS 
IN THE CATHOLIC SECTOR IN 1949-50 



Grade 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


% 


92 


89 


85 


73 


63 


47 


29 


21 


13 


9 



Source: see Table 1 



17. Thus, secondary school attendance t this point in time was generally 
limited to a very small group. In addition, those who began but did not com- 
plete their secondary education seemed to drop out - or be "dropped" - at the 
beginning rather than at the end of this level. 
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18. The various educational setups of the time reflect this situation 

in a fairly consistent manner and help to explain it. To summarize (and it 
will be recognized that the following i* overly simplistic), it could be 
said that, at the time, ao real school system existed, merely scattered 
fragments of a school system, relatively unrelated and uncoordinated. 

19. At the elementary and secondary ]^vels, the education system was 
divided according to religious faith; the Catholic and Protestant sectors 
were, in practice, independent of one another. The School Act of 1875 
(endorsed December 24, 1875, ref. 39 Victoria 615), 1 eliminated the position 
of Minister of Education and established that of a superintendent responsi- 
ble for implementing educational policies; also, it reorganized the Public 
Education Council. In fact, its two permanent connrittees, one Catholic and 
the other Protestant, had overall responsibility for education policies in 
their respective sectors, while school boards made decisions at the local 
level. It may be useful to note that the Public Education Council did not 
meet at all between 1953 and 1963. This, in part, explains why at the close 
of the fifties many leaders of Quebec opinion considered :hat making 
education a political concern (i.e. by creating a Ministry of Education) 

was an important step towards correcting the lack of cohesion among the 
"fragments of an education system" existing at the time. 

20. In 1950, most rural school boards did not offer public secondary 
education. Education at this level spread progressively but very slowly 
from urban areas to the smaller towns and then to the country. In many 
localities, public school ended with the rn.u* k grade. 

21. Parallel to the public schools, there existed a large number of pri- 
vate or public institutions at the secondary and post-secondary levels 
(equivalent to the present college level, i.e. the 12th, 13th and 14th grades). 
The main institution for general education beyond the secondary lev^l 
leading to higher education was che "classical college", which covered eight 
years after elementary school. Most of the classical colleges and teacher 
training institutions - the normal schools - were under the jurisdiction 

of agencies of religious affiliation, dioceses and rrligious communities. 
These schools received aid from the government on an irregular basis and 
depended upon the presence o! a large number of quasi -benevolent teachers 
whose salaries were reinvested in the operation of the college or school. 
These institutions did receive relatively stable revenues in the form of 
tuition fees paAd by parents for their children's education. 

22. On the other hand, various Quebec ministries, private organizations 
(hospitals, corporations) and federal irlnistries supported a variety of 
specialized schools. These consisted of family institutes; schools of 
nursing; stewardess and naval pilot training institutes; agriculture, fine 
arts, trade, technology, agricultural technology, uiilitary engineering, 
theatre arts schools, etc. Admission to these schools required the 
completion of grades 9, 10 or 11 at the secondary school level. A young 
Quebec student, who at 12 was unable to enroll in a "classical college", 
knew that access to prestigious university disciplines was closed to him. 
At the time, the disciplines leading to the social status of a non-salaried 
professional were literature, law, medicine, and theology. Of those stude .ts 
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who started the classical course, more than half were generally eliminated 
during the first three years, the equivalent of the present first three 
years of secondary school. 

23. From a strictly academic point of view, this resulted in a serious 
waste of talent. Thirteen to fifteen-year-olds from poor families were 
inadequately represented in programs leading to post-secondary study at a 
university or elsewhere. 2 

24. Again, from a strictly academic point of view, such a scattered 
system of near-autonomous educational pathways existing at the secondary 
and post-secondary levels could only serve to multiply the dead-ends, 
obstructions and delays encountered by a student from a less privileged 
background. Most specialized schools did not allow for late entry to uni- 
versity. Also, transfers between them were almost impossible. Often the 
private schools enforced such severe discipline that many students were 
excluded from them for reasons other than intellectual ability. Thus, the 
classical course was eminently selective. Contrary to the present educa- 
tional system, which does not automatically place the burden of failure 
upon the student, the philosophy of the secondary and post-secondary insti- 
tutions operating at the beginning of the fifties was clearly elitist. The 
first noticeable signs of alarm concerning the reform of the whole school 
system stemmed from the following observations: 

- lack of coherence among the multiple curricula in use and 

lack of coordination between the schools and the different school 
systems, especially between the public and private sectors; 

- lack of resources at the secondary level to respond to the growing 
demand for education; 

- danger of "wasted talent" by continuing to restrict programs 
ordinarily leading to post-secondary studies to a minority. 

In fact, while some faculties did accept students from the public 
secondary rector, the latter had not been established with a 
view to creating such a channel. In the francophone sector, 
the classical course was the virtually exclusive privilege of 
private institutions.* 

25. At the beginning of the fifties, the problem of education presented 
xtself more fr m institutional and individual, ' rather than cultural and 
social, standpoints; it must be admitted that education beyond the elementary 
level remained primarily a matter of good luck or of privilege, rather than 
a public service available to all. 



* In 1944, out of 2,700 students enrolled in the first year of a secondary 
program potentially leading to university, "there were about 1,100 superior 
children (whose I.Q. reached or exceeded 120). But this number represented 
little more than one-fourth of the 4,000 students theoretically qualified at 
that time for higher education. Approximately 3,000 bright children remained 
outside secondary instruction. 11 

13 



26. However, studies of the problems mentioned above made it possible to 
formulate new theories which suggested quite a radical transformation. 



27. Thus, the Catholic Committee of the Public Education Council created 
a subcommittee to investigate problems of curriculum coordination between 
institutions. In 1953, it -submitted a Report of the Sub ommittee on the 
Coord ination of the Various Levels of Education (see Section "D" of this 
Introduction) . 

28. Moreover, faced with the growing problem of providing the resources 
necessary to extend schooling to everyone, the province had to berime 
involved in the financing of education. This is described in the Report 
of the Royal Commission of Inquiry into Constitutional Problems (Province 
of Quebec, 1956). 



The Emergence of a New Concept of Education 

29. It goes without saying that, in any society, education is not only 
closely related to the values, ideologies and cultures of that society, but 
also to its demographic, economic and political situation. 

30. Tradit ionally, people in Quebec regarded education as being, essential- 
ly, a function of the family unit; they liked to assign to the school the role 
of supporting and extending the education provifled by the family, and to view 
it as a responsibility delegated by the family. The church and the family - 
for the Catholic elementary sector - jointly assumed responsibility for both 
public and private educational institutions, without involving the government 
of Quebec to any great extent. The change which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Ministry of Education and in the formulation of all major deci- 
sions in education since 1964, war effected quite gradually as part of the 
total evolution of Quebec societ-\\ ano must be examined from this point of 
view in order for its tru? signi r icance to be appreciated. 

31. It be came evident by the mid-fifties that Quebec would experience an 

1 explosion" of its school population comparable to, if not greater than, that 
faced by most developed countries after the war. Three factors combined to 
produce a rapid growth of school attendance at the elementary and secondary 
levels. First, the birth rate increased from 24 per thousand before the war 
to 31 per thousand, and remained more or less stable until 1956 when it grad- 
ually declined to 24.4 per thousand in 1963 before dropping to 14.0 per 
thousand in 1972. ^ Social evolution, technological innovation, industriali- 
zation and urbanization all engendered the need for a more effective educa- 
tion. Finally, an overall upgrading, necessitated by the extremely poor at- 
tendance figures for the secondary level, had to take place, as demonstrated 
by the data Jor 1949 ana 1950 at the beginning of this chapter. 

32. Certain researchers, historians and sociologists state positively that 
one of the predominant features of Quebec society between 1950 and 1955 was 
the presence oi a profound ideological gap. On the. one hand, there existed 

a traditional cultural identity, rooted in a rural mentality, centered around 
stable values, j which religion occupied an important place. On the other 
hand, there exited a collective socio-economic sitjation marked by indus- 
trialization, nuss migration to the cities, an ethnic, linguistic and reli- 
gious co-existeace which encouraged pluralism, and a more militant labour 
attitude, which encouraged sharper class distinctions . 5 With the approach 
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of the end of the fifties, a greater number of new issues emerged in pub- 
lic discussion. There were more new cultural views taking hold which 
were open to pluralism, secularity, and increased business involvement. 
Moreover, at that time, more technical and industrial development was occur- 
ring, as was the establishment of modern accessible public services in the 
fields of health, culture, welfare and education. From 1959 to 1962 in 
particular, Quebec went through a stage of searching and questioning. This 
paved the way for the "quiet revolution" of the sixties. Such a rapid cul- 
tural revolution nade it possible to replace an elitist concept of the func- 
tion of education with a new one. This new concept was much more geared to 
a democratization of opportunities and decision-making, and to a global view- 
point, which was more social than scholastic . Educational reform in Quebec 
was thus based upon a concept of education viewed as a fundamental tool in 
a collective development project; such a concept no longer isolated educa- 
tional problems from economic, political, cultural and social ones. 

33. The gap between an official, rather traditional culture and a society 
which is clearly industrialized and urbanized, cannot be bridged without en- 
countering a certain number of major problems. Along with the traditional 
elites, new leaders emerged, leaders of media opinion, leaders of labour 
unions, and economic or regional elites. Nationalism, fostered in the past 
for reasons linked to linguistic and religious survival, had to learn to 
live side by side with an attitude which focussed more on the future; this 
attitude granted more autonomy to political power and freed it - along with 
such other facets of daily life as the family, education, leisure time 
activities and cultural affairs - from the indirect influence of religion. 
The collective identity sought to establish itself in a less dependent and 
less protectionist relationship with he rest of the North American conti- 
nent. The task of rethinking and restructuring education in Quebec will 
therefore have to be viewed against the background of a society which on 

the one hand remained traditional in its values, structures and practices, 
and on the other was largely industrial and urban, inextricably part of the 
North American situation, which itself was moving rapidly into a post- 
industrial era. 

D - The Transitional Period Prior to the Reform of Educatio n 

34. In his history of education in Quebec, Mr. Louis-Philippe Audet 7 saw 
1959 as a turning point. The time from 1953 to 1959 was a period of transi- 
tion which prepared the ground for educational reform. The period from 1959 
to 1963 saw the emergence of the "quiet revolution" and along with it, the 
reform of education. 

35. One of the first signs of awareness of the state of education in 
Quebec was the Report of the Subcommittee on the Coordination of the Various 
Levels of Education submitted by the Catholic Committee of the Public Educa- 
tion Council (1953) . 

36. This report first approached the problems involved from an institu- 
tional viewpoint. It defined the laws of vertical and horizontal coordina- 
tion relative to the framework and objectives of education for the primary, 
secondary and post-secondary levels, as well as the general and vocational 
education institutions. 
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37. The law of vertical coordination stated that the transition from a 
given educational level to a subsequent one in any of general, technical or 
vocational education, should be achieved without trauma, impediment o- 
unnecessary obstacles. 

38. The law of coordination at the horizontal level stated that a trans- 
fer from one type of institution or course to another at the same level should 
be achieved with a minimal loss of tine and difficulty of adjustment. This 
requires that specialization in each of the programs and levels be delayed 

as long as possible, for the earlier a course becomes specialized, the more 
difficulty will be encountered in entering it when the student comes from 
elsewhere, or in leaving it to transfer to another course. The law also stated 
that the difference between the actual course content of subjects offered at 
the same level be confined to tne essential elements of the program. 
Finally, it advocated that course content common to different programs 
at the same level be as similar as possible in terms of emphasis and 
subjects taught. 

39. This same report on coordination within the school system pointed 
out duplications and parallels in the curricula, the lack of continuity and 
uniformity as regards admission requirements between schools granting equiv- 
alent diplomas an J, finally, the lack of correspondence between curricula 
at e iarge tUdeS ^ int - r ' jStS ° f the adoles cent, and the needs of the community 

40. Starting from that point, the report arrived at a clear-cut affirmation 
of the concept of educational accessibility which was to become the major 
thrust of the impending educational reform. In conclusion, it pointed out 
that, in all countries, the overriding philosophy is that education and 
culture must be accessible to all with no limitations apart from ability 

It follows from this that states subsidize schools in varying degrees but 
always to a considerable extent. Because schools are free of charge the 
state feels entitled to encourage and even require attendance for a longer 
period of time; school attendance is compulsory in various countries up to 
the ages of 14, 15, 16 and even 18. However, in all these countries, a 
Minister of Education assumes the responsibility for regulations and for 
programs pertaining to education at all levels, except perhaps at the uni- 
versity level, which has preserved greater autonomy. This concentration of 
authority axlows for reforms of wider scope and, in particular, for the 
coordination of programs at the different levels. 

41. In 1956, a Royal Commission of Inquiry on Constitutional Problems made 
it possible to ascertain, in a much more definitive fashion, projected school 
enrolments and to explore their impact on the allocation of funds. 

42. The Commission members extracted the distinctive features of the vari- 
ous education problems 8 from the synthesis which they had asked Mr. Arthur 
Tremblay to prepare? These features included the rapid increase in school-age 
population; the increase in the rate of attendance and the prospect of its ac- 
celeration against a background of socio-economic evolution; the growing need 
for education in various sectors of society; the development of existing insti- 
tutions; the creation of new centres of specialization at the technical school 
and university levels and of research agencies to support the develooment of 
post-secondary education, in response to the needs of a rapidly expa iding 
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economy; the integration of private institutions (colleges, universities) 
into the educational finance structure of the province; and, finally, the 
definition of the economic and legal parameters of the three levels of the 
teaching profession (elementary, secondary and post-secondary education). 

43. By defining the general problems related to education, the Commission 
members were able to identify their ideological, cultural, political and 
constitutional implications. In fact, teaching is itself one of the educa- 
tional problems of the Western world, a civilization which is in the midst 
of a major crisis, in search of rules and regulations to provide guidance 
for both individual and community life. The question is whether the Christian/ 
personalist or the materialist/socialist concept of man will prevail, and 
which one of these will serve to synthesize those values which scientific 
and technical advancements of the last few centuries have thrust upon man- 
kind. 



44. The two reports referred to above greatly advanced the process of 
understanding the archaic nature of the educational system in Quebec and 
its ideological, economic, social, cultural and political implications. 
Other critical analyses of the system of education were done after 1956. 

This decade was focussed on educational problems which were severely restrict- 
ing the economic, social and cultural development of Quebec at that time. 

45. A noteworthy conference was held in 1957 by the Quebec Education 
Association. ii The conference had considerable impact since the Association 
brought together all the groups and agencies involved in education, such as 
parents, school boards, etc. The conclusions reached at the conference simply 
confirmed the fact that a reform of the administrative structures of education 
was imperative. 

46. At that time, consensus was reached on the need for profound reforms 
in education: reforms in instructional and administrative structures and 
financing, the introduction of a completely free education at the elementary 
and secondary levels, the creation of more post-secondary opportunities, and 
finally, the process of making education a political concern by creating a 
Ministry of Education and involving the province in educational matters. 

47. From the point of view of many, a modern, democratic system of 
education became an increasingly important factor in the growth of Quebec 
society and its economic, social and cultural development. 



£• The Intro duction of Educational Reform by the Parent Commission 

48. The election of a new government in I960 was closely followed by 
the establishment of a Royal Commission of Inquiry on Education (generally 
called the Parent Commission) to follow up a recommendation of the earlier 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into Constitutional Problems. The mandate of 
the Commission dealt with the structure and financing of the educational 
system according to an Order-in-Council dated April 21, 1961. The members 
of the Commission were sworn in and the Commission started its work on May 16, 
1961. It invited everyone, particularly educators, to present their views 
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and suggestions in the form of briefs which would be discussed before public 
audiences at a later date* More than 300 briefs were submitted to the Com- 
mission. In order to view the operations of the school system first-hand, 
Commission members visited about fifty institutions at all levels throughout 
Quebec . 

f 

49. On the basis of observations made in Quebec, other parts of Canada/ 
and abroad (United Slates, European countries), Commission members presented 
a set of recommendations which took into account not only the situation i)n 
Quebec but in Canada and North America as a whola. These recommendation^ 
are contained in the five volumes of their report. The first (1963) deais 
with the structure of the educational system at the provincial level, tjfte 
second and third (1964) deal with the pedagogical structures of the educa- 
tional system, and the fourth and fifth (1966) deal with educational adminis- 
tration. { 



The Concept of Democratization of Education According to the Parent Commission 

50. Volume IV of The Parent Report ^ introduces the idea of democratization 
in education, placing it within a broad spectrum of ideas which present a real 
challenge "to the educational system and to society as a whole. "13 

31. After having described the new democratic society as "the partici- 
pation of the greatest number, individually and in groups, in the conduct 
of a common enterprise, on respect for the rights of the person; on the 
equality of all within the diversity of occupations and abilities, "14 
the report draws a conclusion which establishes the principles of a double 
perspective - individual and collective - according to which the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission were made: "Education is therefore essential in 
a democratic society, and it>™st be equally accessible to all. Such is the 
two-fold prior condition for anyxiope of attaining equality in the life of 
the community, an equality based, itot on uniformity, but on diversity . "15 

52. On the basis of these principles the members of the Commission assigned 
a three-fold purpose to the systems of eduLation in modern society: 

to make available to all, without distinction of 
creed, racial origin, culture, social environment, 
age, sex, physical health, or mental capacity, an 
education of good quality satisfying a wide variety 
of needs; 

to allow everyone to continue his studies, in the 
field which best suits his abilities, his tastes 
and his interests, up to the most advanced level 
he has the capacity to reach, and thus have available 
to him everything which can contribute to his complete 
f ulf ilmenl ; 

to prepare all young people for life in society, which 
means earning their living by useful work, intelligently 
assuming their social responsibilities in a spirit of 
equality and freedom, as well as to offer adults every 
opportunity for self-improvement. 16 
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53. The report continues with an outline of the practical consequences 
of this three-fold objective: "This at once means that education must be 
sufficiently varied to afford opportunities for fulfilment to personali- 
ties and intelligences of every kind; it further means that such an edu- 
cation must as much as possible be within the reach even of those dwelling 
in sparsely populated areas"; 17 and "that every student be able to continue 
his studies to the most advanced level he can reach, taking into account his 
capacities and his academic achievements . "18 

54. Ha Yi n 8 established that "the contemporary conscience has become more keen- 
ly aware" 1 * of this right to education, the report points out that "democracy 
summons men to a more and more complete achievement of true equality among them- 
selves - not only the equality of all before the law and in the exercise of their 
political rights, but the gradual establishment of equal opportunity for all with 
respect to their lives in the community. "20 indicating that "this ideal of equal- 
ity among citizens encounters group and class obstacles; barriers . . . tradition 
in economic, political and social institutions," 21 the report advances the idea 
that "today education seems to be one of the means to achieve this ideal of equal- 
ity among raen, M 22 while at the same time, it maintains that participation in 
decision-making, at all levels and in all sectors, is the logical and desirable 
goal of an improved education system. 

55. These excerpts from the Report of the Commission of I nquiry on Educa- 
tion testify to the vastness of the challenge facing the Quebec community in 
1964, in an area where numerous avenues of approach seemed irrevocably blocked. 
Four significant elements of the policy of democra ci za t ion are revealed by 
the following statements: 

- democratization of education must not be cor fined to the primary 
step of generalized accessibility to educational resources, but 
should include an attack upon inequality or opportunity; 

- democratization of education, while recognizing the need for academic 
success, must make available various avenues of learning, taking 
into account the pluralism of individuals, and of social environments; 

- democratization aims at increased participation in decision- 
making; 

- democratization in the field of education will inevitably be trans- 
mitted to other spheres such as business, politics, social affairs. 



G . Orientation of the Review of Educational Policies in Quebec 

56. The first part of this report has served the purpose of informing the 
reader about the present education system of Quebec, and emphasizing 
that the theme of "democratization" is the most significant of the policies 
established to implement reforms during the period 1964 to 1974; thus, with 
this background, the review of education policies in Quebec will proceed as 
f ollows : 
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The first chapter will review the education system as it exists 
in 1974. Here, as complete a description as possible will be 
found of the objectives of the system, program organization, 
school population, educational resources, and the components 
and operation of the system. 

The second chapter will focus on a review of those educational 
policies which promote accessibility. 

In the third chapter, the concept of democratize' "inn of education 
will be examined from the viewpoint of greater adaptation of e du- 
cation to the needs of its users. Here, the evolution of rurru— 
ulum content, pedagogical methods and educational support services 
will be described. 

The fourth chapter will essentially examine the policies established 
to encourage participation by the citizens of Quebec in the control 
of the education system and in policy decisions. The idea of democ- 
ratization thus provides an opening for the citizen to participate 
and become involved in the operation of the education system. 

In the conclusion, those elements of Chapters II, III and IV 
dealing with evaluation will be presented again, often in the 
form of questions. Finally, this conclusion will summarize the 
important goals and priorities for action set out by the Ministry 
of Education in the last few years. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE QUEBEC EDUCATION SYSTEM IN 1974 



Introduction 



57 . As we have seen, various factors influenced Quebec to reform its 
education system and, moreover, to base this reform on the concept of democ- 
ratization. Before proceeding to an analysis of the policies which charac- 
terized this reform, it would seem necessary to briefly describe the Quebec 
education system as it is at the present time, 

58. This description of the essential elements of today 1 s education sys- 
tem will enable the reader to gain an overall view of the system after ten 
years of reform. Such a description is necessary for an understanding of 
the following chapters, since only then will it be possible for the reader 
to place those policies aimed at democratization within the larger context 
of policies presently pursued by the Quebec education system. 

59. However, it should be evident that Quebec's education system cannot 
be described in a few pages without considerable difficulty. For this rea- 
son, the following description should be supplemented by a supporting docu- 
ment fully describing Quebec's school system in 1974. Perusal of this sup- 
porting document would enable the reader to comprehend those fine points 
which cannot be dealt with in the following chapter. 

In any event, the following description is divided into three parts: 

- educational objectives and program organization (B) 

- the students and human, financial, and material resources (C) 

- the institutional components and the administrative operation (D) . 



60. 



Educational Objectives and Program Organization 

61 This first section deals with educational objectives and program or- 
ganization. Six sections form this part, each level of instruction being 
the topic of a separate section: 

1. General objectives of the Quebec education system 

2. Pre-elementary (kindergarten) and elementary education 

3. Secondary education 

4. College education 

5. University education 

6. Adu^.t education. 

62. First, the general objectives of each will be described; then, the 
important features of the program organization of each level that determine 
the following, will be outlined: 
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- admission 

- enrolment 

- length of term and school calendar 

- s tudent groups 

- programs and courses 

- methods of instruction 

- evaluation and accreditation 

- transfer between different levels 

- support services . 

1» General Objectives of the Quebec Education System 

Every child has the right to benefit from a system 
of education that encourages the full development 
of his personality. 

63. This brief excerpt from the preamble to the act which created the 
Ministry of Education makes it possible to state that the reformed educa- 
tion system in operation since 1964 has as its main goal the maximum devel- 
opment of a student : s potential in accordance with his own needs and those 
of Quebec society. This belief, although expressed in the official wording 
of 1964, still forms the basis of the goals pursued by the school system in 
1974. 

64. It would be ambitious indeed to seek to summarize and explain the mul- 
tiple objectives of a school system in a few paragraphs. At most, one could 
attempt an overview of educational policies in Quebec, and a definition of 
objectives which form the basis of all past and present educational policies. 

65. The main objective of general accessibility, which has been basic to 
the establishment of academic structures since 1964, will not be described 
on the pages immediately following. Educational policies related to this 
objective will be analysed in detail in subsequent chapters. The explana- 
tion of the main educational objectives currently pursued will focus instead 
on the essence of educational activity offered to a student in 1974, 

66. The general goal of full development of personality, stated earlier, 
gives rise to four categories of objectives: 

- those connected with the learning of individual roles; 

- those related to the learning of skills leading to the practice of 
a profession; 

- those related to the development of creativity and a spirit of ini- 
t iat ive ; 

- those related to the adaptation of learning to individual capabili- 
ties . 
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67. These objectives, while differing from each other; together contrib- 
ute to the full development of the individual's personality. In effect, 

the education system must help each student to prepare for active participa- 
tion in the growth and progress of society, both present and future. Given 
this framework, education must make adequate provision for the development of 
qualities that might be called humanistic, namely those that enable the indi- 
vidual to share, as fully as possible, in the life of the community through 
proper exercise of those roles which he will be expected to play. Seen in 
this context, preparation for a profession must necessarily be based on the 
idea of integrating and complementing social development with occupational 
training. For this reason, the educational policy of Quebec tends toward a 
fair balance between these two types of education. 

68. Moreover, in a technological society that is in a constant state of 
flux, the appropriate exercise of socio-economic roles requires a highly 
developed ability to adjust to change. At this point, the spirit of initia- 
tive and creativity enters the picture; new situations have to be faced. 
Since this ability involves the development of individual aptitudes, the 
educational process must be conceived with a view to individualization which 
takes into account the aptitudes and abilities ol each student. 

69. However, £t is not possible, within the brief analysis that follows, 
to detail the manner in which these four categories of objectives complement 
each other. The complementary nature of these objectives will become evident 
in the analysis of program organization given later. 

First category of objectives: 



To develop, to the fullest extent, an individual's 
potential in such a manner that he can fulfill all 
the roles he is expected to play in the course of 
his life. 



70. In the course of his life, an individual is called upon to play, simul- 
taneously or concurrently, a variety of different roles. The main roles iden- 
tified are those regarding the family, the community, politics, culture and 
business . 

71. This collection of roles is the lot of nearly every individual; thus, 
the education system must make certain that every student acquires the know- 
ledge and skills which will enable him to play each of these roles, both now 
and in the future. Accordingly, the objectives of the Quebec school system 
are to adequately prepare the individual to exercise his family, socio- 
political, economic and cultural roles. 
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Second category of objectives: 



To develop, to the fullest extent, an individual's 
, potential in such a manner that he can adequately 
| practice his chosen vocation. 



72. One of the major forces operating in the Quebec education system is 
the drive to ensure that, before the end of his studies, every student can 
obtain vocational training which will enable him to take his place in 
the labour market. Thus, vocational training provides knowledge and skills 
required in a trade or occupation and at the same time, encourages the 
development of a social consciousness and the ability to adiust to changes 
in the working environment. 

Third category of objectives: 



To develop in the student those qualities of independence 
and creativity necessary for exercising his anticipated 
roles . 



73. If the education system is to provide the student with conditions con- 
ducive to mastery of all the roles he must play in life, then it must be 
pointed out that acquisition of the ability to play these roles cannot be ef- 
fected in any set manner. After all, present-day society is characterized by 
rapid changes in economic, social, cultural and political concerns. Such rapid 
evolution always modifies the content of the role to be played as well as its 
relative significance in daily life. Thus, man is called upon to change con- 
stantly, if he wishes to continue to fulfill changing roles. 

74. It is for this reason that a significant portion of the education pro- 
vided by the Quebec school system focusses on the development of qualities of 
independence and creativity in the student, since these qualities ensure a 
better adjustment to new situations, a more open mind toward change, and a 
greater capacity to find solutions to new problems. 

Fourth category of objectives: 



To adapt instruction to the student's individual 
differences as regards needs, aspirations and rate 
of learning. 



The acquisition of knowledge and abilities necessary for performing 
idual, social and economic functions in an independent and creative 
r requires that all instructional activities be focussed on the student 
e principal agent of his own education. This means that, in order to 
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achieve a hil*nced development, the student must advance intellectually, 
emotionally *nd socially at his own pace, and in accordance with his own 
particular reeds. 

76. The educational policies of Quebec are aimed at achieving an individ- 
ualization of education in the following three ways: 

- by offering the student different instructional techniques 
(pedagogical methods) and a learning pace adjusted to his 
own capabilities, 

- by offering the student individual study programs compatible 
with his educational needs and aspirations, 

- by offering the student educational support services geared 
to the solution of personal problems of a social, economic, 
emotional or intellectual nature. 

77. These four categories of objectives (education to prepare the student 
for his roles in life, vocational training, development of qualities of inde- 
pendence and creativity, and instruction according to the student's potential 
and aspirations) are fundamental to the present education system in Quebec. 
Moreover, the specific objectives for various education "clientele 11 are all 
based on these four principles. 

78. In the following pages, the specific objectives of each educational 
level will be identified in light of the preceding analysis, and applied to 
the students within each of the levels. 



2 . Pre-School and Elementary Education 



Objec tives 

79. Pre-School Education . Kindergarten is the first stage of the educa- 
tional process. This stage is the start of a new life. The kindergarten 
serves as a link between the home (the child's present known world) and the 
school (the unknown world). The child passes from a limited and secure envi- 
ronment into a much larger society where he enjoys greater freedom. 

80. The objective of kindergarten is to encourage the child's spontaneity, 
to instill in him the joy o f learning and the pleasure of creating, and to 
help him discover himself through others. This level of education is based on 
activities which permit the child to: 

- ask questions and communicate verbally; 

- explore by means of his sense of touch; 

- discover with his senses; 

- create with his body. 

81. He also discovers other children who are engaged in the same activi- 
ties. In other words, he discovers his world and places himself in this 
world. At the same time, he develops his personality. 

25 
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• „ r ctiee is the elementary 

82 . E^ntarxE^cjuLon- The second ^ ^ prc - S chool edu.n- 

Lbool.-ElelSeT^ducation P"™^^ structured and adapted to 
tion. However, at this level, the ™urs£ a 
the psychology of each age or age group from 

83 The general purpose of elementary education is as follows: 

- — op. rf child, ^^iTOLTKSS: 

and communication, as wt a auj 
M The foUoain* <our objectives are reUtod » .Ms overall objective 
"•personal development and social adjustment: 

- „ assure each child o, a P r«r,...ve ncauiaicion of Co cools of 
learning; 

. t „ assure each child .1 a methodical incroduccion to the different 
fields of knowledge; 

- t „ ensure the develop of the child fro. physical, e.ational. 
,oclal, ethical and reli B ious standpoints, 

. t „ assure each child of the development of a sense of ponder, ere- 
nlivitv and initiative. 

85 . r* ch„d doeoiops m .11 ^^"Z ^rl^^Viut 

ZllT* S^iT- » a «■ secondary school. 
Program Organization 
a) Kindergarten 

86 ^mission. The pupils are admitted at the age of five. 

87 enrolment. Annua! enrolment is compulsor, for all pupils attending a 
School jurisdiction of a school board. 

tu #-orm is one year based on one 
88. !^th_ofJ Ut ar = ^c^^ ^scn™! calendar provides for 

S^ ( ^TSr^»'J mini! of 180 days per year. 

t L ev^Ttl^eT-irFSpons.ble fo 40 ch 1 en d y ^ ^ kl „ dcrf , ar . 

four-year-old children operate .n •P£°»££ 1 established to help 

without difficulty. 
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90. Program . In kindergarten there is no course of studies. Activities 
are organized as follows: 

- work organization activities; 

- learning and training activities; 

- consultation, evaluation and coordination activities; 

- recreational activities. 

91 " Transitio n to Elementary School . This transition is automatic upon 
completion of kindergarten. 

b) Elementary School 

92 • Admission and Enrolment. Six >ears is the age required for admission; 
annual enrolment is compulsory. 

93 • Length of Term and School Calendar . The school calendar comprises at 
least 200 days of which 180 are reserved for instructional activities; the 
ether days are used for planning, evaluation, meetings with parents and vari- 
ous student activities. The calendar is divided into a minimum of four stages 
of educational activity. In the course of a five-day week the student parti- 
cipates in 1,500 minutes of instructional activity. But the student's pro- 
gram may be reduced for the first three years; in this case, the weekly mini- 
mum is 1,250 minutes. The distribution of official programs should be over 
a period of six years. But these programs may be completed in five years by 
talented children or in seven years by children who experience learning dif- 
ficulties. 

94 • Student Groups. The students are divided into working groups. The 
first criterion for assignment to a specific group is the chronological age 
o. the student. Other criteria are also applied to the composition of groups, 

.g. learning rate, maturity and group affinity. A student's progress is 
determined by continuous advancement, rather than promotion by grade. 

95 • Programs and Courses . The following subjects are taught: 

- native language 

- second language 

- natural sciences 

- social sciences 

- mathematics 

- fine arts 

- musical expression 

- dramatic expression 

- physical education 

- movement activities. 

96 • Methods of Instruction. There are program guidelines for each one of 
these subjects. They aid the teacher in preparing his lessons, outline the 
overall objectives and suggest ways and means to evaluate subject content and 
student competency. 

2< 
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97. ^valuation ie Ministry of Education prepares tests to evaluate 
the student's gene . development at various sta.es. These tests are made 
available to the school boards, which may also prepare their own te s for 
measuring and evaluatir.g student progress. However, the school boards must 
administer general development tests to students on completion of tnear 
elementary school education; this makes it possible t0 evaluate the Phil's 
readiness for secondary school. vaiuacc the pupil s 

98. Tran|itionto Secondary School. This transition takes place after 
six years of school, usually at the ag, of 12. Students not having success- 
fully completed the program after six v lrs may attend elementary schoo 

Z.VZT year " Chan8e ° Ver t0 S£COn dar ^ sch001 ^ enrol n a 

ran f!" ""^ the ca b «> the stud -" automatically 

1 fT d f y SCh ° 01 3fter Se,en >' earS 0f elementary school, i.e 
scho^ A J? In exceptional cases, a student may transfer to secondary 

° 3 V hG a ^ of 11. « he has completed the elementary program and is 
considered capable from the point of view of his emotional and social maturity. 

99. |H£2orl^ices. The academic life of the student is supplemented 
by sudent activities organized within the school calendar. A flexible cur- 
riculum makes it easier for the student to seek advice from guidance person- 

llle6 to a av°a S n S h T^T^ °' ^ e -ouraged and thf stuTnt'! ^ al- 
lowed to avail himself of such opportunities as often as may be necessary. 

3. Secondary Education 

Introd,,^* t 1 ^^ education constitutes a stage of awakening and an 

s U h C ^ s n tud° e n t r % eX1S H tenCe ° f meanS ° f eX " ression ' secondary education 
1 , maturity and more sophisticated methods of inquiry. 

The exploration of various means of expression is continued. The subiects 

™r3s C of e d a isco°ve b ry diSCOVered ^ « 



101. 

must focus on: 



In order to achieve this objective at the secondary level, education 



- the development of personal independence which will stimulate the 
student s sense of responsibility -md motivate- him to grow and 

ma lu'jTg \ 

- the emotional maturity of the student such that he is able to begin 
to identify his strengths and weaknesses; ' 

- the social maturity of the student such that he is able to begin to 
identify his value and his usefulness to the community. 

- the discovery of moral values which require that he exercise judg- 
ment and reflect upon the interrelationship between himself and 
tho v or Id . 
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102. The other objectives of secondary school are more specific at this 
educational level and make greater use of the qualities of inquiry and under- 
standing whi^h were mentioned earlier: 

- to ensure that each student acquires and develops oral, verbal, 
cognitive and motor abilities; 

- to give every student the opportunity to pursue a methodical and 
balanced exploration of the various fields of knowledge; 

- to present every student with the possibility of defining for 
himself a function related to the cultural and economic development 
of society; 

- to ensure that each student develops motivation toward continuing 
education with a view to personal enrichment and constant 
adjustment to the social and economic situation. 

103. Comprehensive secondary school education seeks to avoid -premature 
specialization, while at the same time allowing the students to make choices 
or develop orientations which they may change at any point. Thus, the stu- 
dent's program of studies must include the following courses and activities: 

- Courses in disciplines common to all students 

The goal of these courses is to provide a basic education for all. 

- Courses in a specific discipline 

The goal of these courses is to allow the student to increase his 
knowledge of certain subjects according to his preferences and 
abilities . 

Complementary courses 

The goal of these courses is to cultivate interest in and respect 
for subjects and directions the student has not chosen as his major. 

- Student activities 

These activities are aimed at allowing the student to communicate 
with others who share his preferences and inclinations. 

104. Vocational training seeks to prepare the student for the immediate per- 
formance of a job in the community, and to make it possible for him, through 
independence, to grow personally and socially. Upon completion of his studies, 
the student will possess an education which will have been sufficiently spe- 
cific to allow him to adjust quickly to special situations at work, and which 
will have been sufficiently diversified to enable him to perform related work 
at a more advanced level without too much difficulty. 
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105. As for general education, it prepares the student to reach the col- 
lege level where he will be able to expand his knowledge in his chosen field 



Program Organization 

106. Enrolment . Annual enrolment is compulsory. 

107. Lergth of Term and School Calendar . The school calendar includes at 
least 200 days, of which 180 are reserved for classes and student activities 
The school calendar must be divided into at least two parts. The student 
must attend 1,575 minutes of combined courses and student activities during 
the five-day week. The secondary program ordinarily comprises five years 
divided as follows: the first two years constitute a course of basic 
education. The following three years allow for specialization in general 

or vocational education. 

108. Student Groups . The school population is distributed in community 
cells of 100-150 students. These cells are formed in such a manner that 
student groups can meet as often as possible. Thuo, it is advantageous to 
form these groups of students taking common courses. Activities regarding 
information, training and apprenticeship introduced in the course of studies 
are specified for each community cell. 

109. Programs and Courses . Courses in disciplines common to all students 
are as follows: 

- native language 

- religion and ethics 

- mathematics 

- second language 

- physical education 

- personal development 

- natural and social sciences 

- arts 

- family life sciences. 

110. Courses in a specific discipline and complementary courses are chosen 
from among a wide variety: 

a) As regards general education, the secondary school offers: 

1 . Training courses 

- personal, family, civic and economic training 

- ethical and religious training 

- physical education 

- training in the methods and techniques of intellectual work. 

2 . Instruction in the : 

- humanities 

- natural sciences 

- mathematics 

- arts 

- languages. 
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3. Information sessions on schools and vocations, etc. 

b) In vocational training, there are over 200 courses grouped 
according to the following fields of activity: 

- biological sciences 

- physical sciences 

- social sciences 

- administration 

- applied arts. 

HI- Evaluation , At the secondary level, promotion is by subject; a student 
can advance in the usual manner or at an accelerated pace in a particular sub- 
ject, even if he falls behind in another. However, each subject includes an 
examination. If the student fails one of them, he must then repeat the course 
and he cannot enroll for a more advanced course in this subject until he has 
passed the prerequisite courses. After completing secondary school, the stu- 
dent is awarded a diploma issued by the Ministry of Education. 

112- Advancement to College . Students having obtained their secondary 
education diploma in vocational training usually enter the labour market. On 
the other hand, the general education stream prepares its graduates for college 
study. 

113. Support Services . Student activities now form part of an individual's 
school ^ife. These activities, which are chosen by the student according to 
his aptit s and special interests, may be held within the 200-day school 
term or during periods of free time. They are facilitated by the establish- 
ment of community cells within the school. These educational activities are 
complemented by various support services available to students: the student 
may seek advice from the school's guidance personnel on matters relating to 
scholastic and vocational information, career choices, or psychological, 
social and emotional problems. 



4. College Education 



Objectives 

114. As with the secondary level, the objectives of college studies are 
based on a comprehensive approach to education. Instruction given at this 
level attempts to prepare Liie at-jden*- lo effectively cope with all the roles 
he will be expected to play i-. Tuti're life. For this reason there are three 
main educational ob jectivucs : 

- a basic education permitting the student to acquire the general 
knowledge necessary to deal with a variety of roles; 

- a general education that enables the student to obtain access to 
university studies; 

- technical or vocational training that enables the student to acquire 
the knowledge and skills necessary for the pursuit of a vocation 
upon completion of his college studies. 
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115. In addition, even if the two types of education (general and voca- 
tional) lead to different ways of life, the comprehensive education given 
at the college level aims at encouraging, within the educational process, 

a spirit of mutual understanding, communication and cooperation between the 
students enrolled in the two streams. 

116. For educational purposes, students are divided into groups. These 
groups are concerned with similar studies which may in turn lead either to 
university, resulting in an extension of the education obtained in these 
fields, or to preparation for an occupation. This grouping of students en- 
courages the growth of a spirit of cooperation among those who will later 
find themselves engaged in simUar work. This holds true for both techni- 
cians (enrolled in vocational education) and professionals (students who 
intend to proceed to university). 

117. Attempts to roof; Quebec society solidly in its citizenry, which is 
engaged in different but complementary types of work, are facilitated by 

the integration of the two types of college instruction, namely, the general 
and the vocational. 



Program Organization 

118. Admission . Ordinarily, the age of entry to the CEGEP is 17 years. 

The conditions for admission to a college as a regular student are as follows: 

- possession of a secondary school diploma 

- meeting the specific requirements for the program selected 

- meeting the specific requirements of the college concerned. 

119 ' Length of Term and School Calendar . For students in general education 
( tho. j who plan to pursue further studies at a university) the college pro- 
gram takes two years. For those in vocational education who will enter the 
labour market, the program takes three years. The school year is divided 
into three terras. At least two terms must cover 15 weeks of instruction 
each, not counting the examination period. One of the terms may be used by 
certain students to repeat courses taken in previous terms. Other students 
may use a given term to complete the number of courses required for this level 
of study. A term usually includes six courses plus two hours of physical 
education weekly. A course is composed of 45 lessons (or 45 hours}. 

120. Programs and Courses . The organizational framework for instruction 
provides for the composition of the individual student program in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

- Every student is required to take 12 compulsory courses regardless 
of his particular orientation. These are: 

- four language and literature courses 

- four courses in philosophy or the equivalent 

- four courses in physical education. 

- In addition, the student selects an area of concentration (if he is 
in the general education stream) or an area of specialization (if he 
is in the vocational education stream). 
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- The courses are selected from three or four disciplines. 

- The maximum number of courses in any one discipline is six. 

- The area of specialization includes all courses required by a given 
specialty and takes into account vocational training requirements 
necessary for entry into the labour market. In each term, a mini- 
mum of three courses must be taken in the field of specialization. 

- The student must also enroll in four complementary courses which 
allow him to come into contact with other fields of knowledge. 
These courses are chosen from disciplines other than those which 
comprise the student's area of specialization. The college courses 
are grouped in the following fashion: 

1. Biological sciences and techniques 

2. Physical sciences and techniques 

3. Social sciences and techniques 

4. Administrative sciences and techniques 

5. Arts 

6. Literature. 

121. Evaluation and Transfer to University . Performance and acquired 
knowledge are evaluated for each course. As a rule, this evaluafion takes 
term work as well as the results obtained on the final examination into 
account. Upon successful completion of the program of studies, the student 
is awarded a Diploma of College Studies which enables him to proceed to uni- 
versity, or to enter the labour market. On the diploma, mention is made of 
all results obtained in courses taken at the college level. 

122. Support Services . As with the secondary level, there are guidance 
services available to the student at the college level. Also, there are 
other student services which provide advice on the following subjects: 

- psychology 

- career choices 

- placement 

- health 

- social services 

- religious counselling. 

Other extracurricular and student activities are also being developed and 
integrated into the educational process. An educational project (for example, 
being involved in a play) undertaken by a student or a group of students may 
be recognized with a credit. 



5. University Education 

123. In Quebec, every university has its own unique qualities. The objec- 
tives and program organization of each one are contained in a specific charter 
(or act, as in the case of the University of Quebec). Although there are 
differences between the universities, the general objectives and principles 
contained in their organizational frameworks for instruction are essentially 
the same. Accordingly, the following description deals with general features 
common to all Quebec universities. 
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124. University education has two main goals: 

- to transmit both theoretical and practical knowledge, thus making 
it possible to practice a profession in a competent manner; 

- to encourage and organize scientific research with a view to the 
discovery of new knowledge and new techniques. 

125. Thus the university has a twofold mandate which, in fact, forms the 
basis of the cycles of study. The studies pursued during the first cycle 
provide the student with basic knowledge, leading either to the practice 

of a profession or to higher studies focussing or. research. The fir*L cycle 
studios are centered around instructional activities (lectures, practical 
work, seminars, apprenticeship programs, etc.). In contrast, it is during 
the course of the second and third cycles that the university begins to ful- 
fill the second objective - that of encouraging scientific research* 

126. Although the second cycle includes a great many instructional 
activities, it tends to be centered around introducing the student to 
scientific research through projects undertaken on an individual basis. 
The studies of the third cycle make it possible for the student to conduct 
his own research and to experiment with new techniques in his field. 

127. It should be obvious that the goal of university education in Quebec 
is to encourage each student to be the principal agent of his own education, 
and to progress at his own rate, while gradually moving from a basic educa- 
tion toward a specialized field of study and various degrees (bachelor, 
master and doctor). Preparation for entry into labour market is provided 
throughout a student's university career. 



Program Organization 

128. Although it is understood, as noted previously, that differences do 
exist between the various universities, each has an organizational framework 
for instruction which includes the following general characteristics. 

129. Ad mission . To be admitted, the student must have obtained a Diploma 
of College Studies or the equivalent. Candidates of at least 23 years of 
age who have the required knowledge and experience may also be admitted upon 
recommendation of a selection committee, and according to specific conditions, 

130. Enrolment . A candidate who is admitted must enroll in the prcgram to 
which he was admitted, and cheese his courses from within that program. It 
is possible for a student to change the courses or program he has selected 
if he proceeds according to the conditions and within the time limits pre- 
scribed . 

131 • Length of Term and School Calendar . There aie three cycles of uni- 
. ^rsi'y stuJy: 



- the bachelor's degree which, in principle, takes three years and 
is composed of 90 credits; 
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- the master's degree which takes one year (or three terms of 45 
credits) beyond the bachelor's degree; 

- the doctorate (two years or six terms) which can be obtained 
after a master's degree. 

132. Prog rams and Courses . In general, programs of study are individualized 
so that the student may select courses which best suit his plans, needs and 
rate of learning. However, in determining his individual timetable, the 
student must comply with those rules specifying: 

- a certain number of compulsory courses in the field in which he is 
enrolled ; 



a certain number of courses chosen apart from his special field; 

a minimum and maximum number of courses for which a student may en- 
roll in the same term. 



133* Organization of Programs of Study . The instructional activities that 
form part of a given program consist of: 

- lectures 

- directed work performed in groups 

- work done by the student on an individual basis. 

In general, the academic year includes three terms, averaging 15 weeks each. 
A student's weekly schedule is usually composed of 15 course hours. In most 
cases, the summer term is used for re-enrolling in courses which have been 
failed, or for accelerated studies. 

In general, the fields of specialization are grouped as follows: 



- arts 

- engineering 

- literature 

- biological sciences 

- medical sciences 

- administration 

- life sciences 

- social sciences 

- physical sciences 

- education . 



134. Teaching Methods . The major part of the student's work takes the form 
of seminars, laboratory work and individual research. Personal initiative 
plays a very important role. The professor's task is primarily to give guidance 
and encouragement . 

135. Evaluation . Evaluation is effected by the professor of the course; it is 
based on an appraisal of work done and performance on the examination, as well 
as the work done under direction and individually. 
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136 - Study for a Master's Degree . The student must have obtained a special- 
ized bachelor ! s degree in order to begin a master's study program. 

137 - Study for a Doctorate . The student must have obtained a master's de- 
gree if he wishes to pursue doctoral studies. 

138 - Support Services. The university also offers assistance with problems 
related to career choices, health, financial needs, religious problems, place- 
ment, etc. Also, the university offers students a wide range of social, 
cultural and athletic activities such that, on each campus, a sort of community 
life is created which answers the varied needs of students and faculty alike. 

6. Adult Education 



Objectives 



139. Continuous technological and scientific change often forces adults to 
update their knowledge in order to better understand the new life styles brought 
about by such change. However, this need for learning does not apply solely 

to the fields of science and technology. The adult also wishes to be an ac- 
tive member of society in cultural and social terms as well. In otter words, 
he wants to upgrade both his general and vocational education. 

140. The following are the objectives of acu j t education: 

1. To provide all adults with educational resources and 
programs which are adapted to their needs for personal 
and educational improvement, and which take their 
experience into account. 

2. To encourage individuals to assume responsibility for their further 
education, since each individual knows his needs and capabilities 
best. 

3. To make the individual aware of the role played by the school in 
the educational process, and of his relationship with other educa- 
tional resources outside the schools. The school is not the only 
place where learning occurs. Any human activity is related in some 
degree to education. 

4. To adapt education to a variety of individual needs by encouraging 
personal and social development as well as vocational improvement. 

141. For adults, the particular objectives at the secondary or college 
level are, in fact those described above, regardless ot whether general 
education or vocational training is involved. 
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Program Organization 

a) General Provisions 

142. Admission . The following are the general conditions for admission 
to adult education courses: 

- the applicant must be an adult, that is, he must be at least one 
year older than compulsory school age in Quebec; 

- the person concerned must have left the regular school system not 
less than 12 months previously; 

- the person concerned must meet the specific requirements of the 
course . 

Nevertheless, these conditions are flexible and take individual achievements 
into account. 

143. Enrolment . Enrolment takes place: 

- in educational institutions, at the Multi-Media Centre, at the cor- 
respondence course branch, or in any recognized educational insti- 
tution, for any educational course or project; 

- at the Canada Manpower Centre for full-time courses in general edu- 
cation or vocational training. 

144. Length of Term . Adult education must take into account an individual's 
particular situation in life, and allow him to study full-time or part-time; 
therefore, the length of the program is fairly flexible. 

145. Teaching Methods . Ihese methods are adapted to meet the needs of each 
group. 

b) Special Provisions for General Education 

146. Admission . Each educational unit has its own prerequisites for enrol- 
ment, in accordance with the details of the general educational program con- 
cerned. 

147. Objectives. Among the objectives of general education is academic upgradin 
to enable adults to enroll in the vocational training program of their choice. 



148, 



Programs and Courses . The courses are divided into the following areas: 



- social sciences 

- pure and applied sciences 

- administration 

- arts and literature. 



All secondary and college level courses are open to adults. 
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i* 9 - Evaluation . Studies are evaluated according to the credit system. 
Each course includes an examination, and a certificate is awarded, stating 
the results obtained. 



c) rpecial Provisio ns for Vocational Training 

Adm ission . Enrolment for a full-time vocational training course is 
done through a counsellor at the Canada Manpower Centre. In order to take 
part-time courses, the applicant must be working in the trade or speciality 
related to the upgrading course. For the agricultural course, the student 
is required to have a general Secondary II education, be a farmer and be 
accepted by the regional advisory committee. 

151. Objective . The objective of the vocational training program is to 
acquire or improve competence in a trade or speciality. 

152 - Programs and Courses . Courses are offered in all occupations and 
relate either to general tasks or special functions of a particular trade. 

153 - Evaluation . Studies are evaluated after each course, and a certifi- 
cate is awarded. In addition, a cumulative report is kept so that a success- 
fully completed program may result in a secondary certificate or a Diploma of 
r ollege Studies, as the case may be. 

<D Special Provisions for Socio-Cultural Education 

154. Objective . This program is aimed at providing the individual with a 
better understanding of his cultural and social environment, in order that he 
may change and improve it. 

155 • Programs and Courses . These courses deal with the solution of problems 
encountered in daily life. Program guidelines are used for this type of edu- 
cation. It is also possible for the group concerned to suggest other topics 
of study. 



e) O ther Types of Adult Courses 

156 • Correspondence Courses . The Ministry of Education offers adults a 
wide range of correspondence courses. These courses usually end with an exami- 
nation session, and a certificate similar to those given for courses taken in 
institutions is awarded. 

157 • Multi-Media Program . Through this program, educational projects are 
suggested and developed by small adult groups. The adults define their own 
needs and then establish and verify their education or training progi^.n with 
the assistance of qualified specialists. These programs may involve general 
and vocational training, or topics of social and cultural interest. In addi- 
tion, use is made of media, group leadership techniques, and educational re- 
sources readily available in the community. 
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f) Support Services 

158. Services are available to adult students, for those in need of advice 
concerning their scholastic and vocational plans. These services are staffed 
by professionals, information specialists, group leaders and teaching and 
guidance counsellors. The counselling services are available year-round dur- 
ing the daytime and evening, They help by clarifying personal objectives and 
selecting teaching methods suited to the aptitudes and working experience of 
each individual. These services are located in the educational institutions 
which offer adult courses. 



7 . Conclusion 

159. By way of conclusion, it may be useful to reiterate certain general 
trends which have emerged from the preceding description: 

- The present objectives of the Quebec education system include not 
only the transmittal of knowledge, but also development of the stu- 
dent's ability to be independent and creative. 

- In addition, program organization is flexible; this enables the stu- 
dent to set up an individualized program that corresponds as closely 
as possible to his preferences and aspirations 

- Finally, the program organization and teaching methods used make it 
possible to adapt the educational process to trie student's aptitudes, 
and to his individual learning rate. 

160. The Quebec education system offers every student the possibility of 
achieving the educational level which corresponds to his aptitudes and aspi- 
rations. Moreover, as the following diagram indicates, this education system 
allows the student to trnsfer between school levels, and to enter the labour 
market in an occupation which corresponds to his capabilities and vocational 
aspirations. The diagram shows, in schematic fashion, the various avenues 
open to the student to attain the educational objective he has chosen. 
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THE EDUCATION SYSTEM AND THE POSSIBILITIES OPEN TO THE STUDENT 



COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 



KINDERGARTEN 
Length: 
1 Year 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Length: 
5-7 years 



j SECONDARY SCHOOL 
|I,II,III,IV,V 



! 




I 

, GEN- 


GENERAL 




'ERAL 


EDUCATION 




EDU- 




\ 


CATION 


VOCATION- 






AL TRAIN- 






ING 




Length: 


5 years 











COLLEGE 
I, II, III 



GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION 
Length: 

2 years 

VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 

Length: 

3 years 



UNIVERSITY 
CYCLES 



1st 

Length: 
3 

years 



2nd & 3rd! 

Length: 
2 

years or 
more 



LABOUR MARKET 



C. Students and Resources 



161. Introduction . As a follow-up to the preceding section, which dealt 
with general educational objectives and the objectives of the various levels 
of instruction, the present section will be devoted to a description of the 
students for whom these objectives are intended, and of the human, financial, 
and material resources used to attain these objectives. 

162. However, it is necessary to point out that the description of the edu- 
cation system given in this chapter includes neither historical nor projected 
elements. For this reason, the description given of students and resources 
presents the system at present, rather than the system in evolution. Quanti- 
tative data in this section are summarized, since several statistical studies 
detailing student population constitute support documents for the review. 

The data submitted are given only in order to make the various elements of 
the school system, analyzed in the following sections, more intelligible. 

163. Finally, it should be noted that the term "present" as used above must 
be interpreted in a relative sense; the quantitative data concerning the 
school system cover a period of two or three years, as statistics on students 
and human and material resources are not always available on a regular basis. 
But these irregularities are fairly insignificant in the overall context, be- 
cause, since 1970, one can sec that both student population and resources avail- 
able have stabilized. 
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1- The Student Population 

164. Quantitative data on student population are of prime importance be- 
cause all activities of the educational system are student oriented. Stu- 
dent population also determines the magnitude of human, financial and mate- 
rial resources necessary for the educational process. 

165. In the description of the student population, a considerable number 
of variables or characteristics must be taken into account. However, only 
those factors which have a bearing on the operation of the education system 
will be analyzed; the purpose is to make this section short, and to provide 
only that information essential for explaining the system as such. 



Student Population by Level 

166. Table 3 shows the number of students enrolled in the school year 
1972-73 by educational levels from kindergarten to college inclusive. Stu- 
dents are grouped according to sex. The same table also includes the n-mber 
of university students; here the breakdown by sex was not available. 

167. For the year 1972-73, it can be seen that 1,747,400 students were 
enrolled in regular courses offered by the various institutions within the 
education system. At that time, an approximately equal number of students 
attended elementary and secondary schools. In general, elementary and sec- 
ondary studies are compulsory in Quebec, as the compulsory school age is set 
at 16 years which, for all practical purposes, corresponds to the age when a 
student usually terminates his secondary studies. 



TABLE 3 

STUDENT POPULATION BY SEX AND EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
SCHOOL YEAR 1972-73 



\^ Level 
Sex 


Kinder- 
garten 


Elementary 


Secondary 


College 


Universi ty 


Total 


M 


50,435 


401,060 


368,389 


54,580 


* 


874,464 


F 


48,579 


375,642 


352,338 


45,787 


* 


822,346 


Not deter- 














mined * 




i 


i 




50,590 


50,590 


T 


99,014 


776,702 


720,727 


100,367 


50,590 


1,747,400 



* Figures for university students broken down by sex were not available. 

Sourer: Working Group on Educational Data, Planning Branch, Ministry of Education 
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168. In the same year, 99 percent of all children of elementary school age 
attended school, and approximately 95 percent of secondary school age attended 
The Quebec education system reaches virtually the entire population required 
to attend kindergarten, elementary and secondary schools. These three levels 
alone represent 90 percent of the total student population for the whole of 
Quebec. 

169. About six percent of the total Quebec school population attended col- 
lege. However, it should be noted that college study takes two or three years 
compared to 11 years at the lower levels. In the latter, the ratio of boys to 
girls is equal; whereas, at the college level, male students are overrepresen- 
ted with 55 percent of the total enrolment at this level being male. 

170. However, it is necessary to add adult students to the 1,747,400 stu- 
dents who compose the regular student body. 57,085 adults are enrolled in 
lull-time courses, and 302,383 are enrolled in part-time courses. The latter 
figure does not represent the number of students actually attending, but mere- 
ly the number of registrations; a person may register for several courses and 
thus be counted more than once. 



School Populatio n by Language, Creed, Public and Private Systems 

171. As mentioned before, the school system of Quebec meets diversified stu- 
dent needs by providing both French-language and English-language schools with- 
in the public, private and parochial systems. 

172 • . French- and English-Lang uage Schools . Quebec offers the French-speaking 
majority and English-speaking minority a complete system ranging from kinder- 
garten to university. Table 4 shows, for the last year for which statistics 
were available (1971-72), that at all levels English-speaking students consti- 
tuted 16 percent of the total student population. The same table indicates 
that the proportion of English-speaking students tends to increase slightly 
in relation to the average figure for kindergarten. At the university level, 
30.-4 percent of the total attend Quebec's English-speaking institutions 
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TABLE 4 

SCHOOL POPULATION BY MOTHER TONGUE AND EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
SCHOOL YEAR 1971-72 



^^v. Mother Tongue 
Leveies. 


French 


English and Others 


Total 




87,303 




18,253 




105 ,556 




82 


.7% 


17 


3% 


100% 


Elementary 


716,164 




141,575 




857,739 




83 


.5% 


16 


5% 


100% 


Secondary 


574,584 




96,267 




670,851 




85 


.6% 


14 


4^ 


100% 


; College 


78,064 




1 O TCC 
± t- , -/ 




90,319 




86 


4% 


13 


6% 


100% ; 

1 


University 


' 35,204 




15,386 




50,590 i 




69 


6% 


30 


4% 


100% 

i 


Total 


1,491,319 




283,736 




1,775,055 i 


H 


84 

i 


.0% 


16 


.0% 


100% ; 



Source: Working Group on Educational Data, Planning Branch, Ministry of Education 

173. Parochial Schools , In addition to a complete education system for 
French- and English-speaking communities, Quebec offers the population a paro- 
chial elementary and secondary school system. Table 5 indicates that for 
1971-72, 91.3 percent of the student population was enrolled in Catholic and 
8,7 percent in Protestant schools. There is very little variation from one 
level to another. 

TABLE 5 

SCHOOL POPULATION BY RELIGION AND EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
SCHOOL YEAR 1971-72 



^"^^^Religion 
Level 


Catholic 


Protestant 
and Others 


Total 


Kindergarten 


94,907 - 89 


.9% 


10,649 - 10 


1% 


105,556 - 


100% 


Elementary 


778,519 - 90 


8% 


79,220 - 9 


2% 


857,739 - 


100% 


Secondary 


bl8,242 - 92 


2% 


52,609 - 7 


8% 


670,851 - 


100% 


Total 


1,491,668 - 91 


3% 


142,478 - 8 


7% 


1,634,146 - 


100% 



Source: Working Group on Educational Data, Planning Branch, Ministry of Educati 
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174. Public and Private Schools . In addition to schools which make provi- 
sion for the student's religious and linguistic affinity, the Quebec educa- 
tion system makes it possible for various communities to maintain, through 
grants, a system of private schools, ranging from kindergarten to college. 
As shown in Table 6, six percent of the total student population enrolled at 
these levels in 1973-74 attended private institutions. These schools are 
more popular at the college and secondary levels than at the elementary level. 



TABLE 6 

SCHOOL POPULATION BY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SYSTEM AND EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 

SCHOOL YEAR 1973-74 



System 
Level ^ — 


r 

Public 




Private 

1 


Total 


Kindergarten 


91,981 - 


- 96 


.9% 


2,943 - 


- 3 


.1% 


94,929 - 


- 100% 


Elementary 


719,932 - 


- 97 


.4% 


19, 3^5 - 


- 2 


.6% 


739,257 - 


- 100% 


Secondary 


650,364 - 


- 91 


1% 


63,726 - 


- 8 


9% 


714,090 - 


- 1007 


College 


100,176 - 


- 88 


9% 


13,280 - 


• 11 


1% 


113,456 - 


- 100% 


Total 


. ,562,453 - 


- 94. 


0% 


99,279 - 


- 6, 


0% 


1,661,732 - 


- 100% 



Source: Working Group on Educational Data, Planning Branch, Ministry of Education 



School Population by Type of Instruction 

175. Comparing the years of study during which programs in both general and 
vocational education are provided, Table 7 shows that, of the total of voung 
paople and adults attending full-time courses in 1973-74, close to 70 percent 
were enrolled in programs of general education leading to studies in higher 
education. On the other hand, 47.7 percent of the adults registered attended 
vocational courses qualifying them directly for the labour market, whereas 
only 36.4 percent of the regular students were enrolled in the same type of 
courses. It should be noted that more than 44 percent of the college students 
planned to enter the labour market following their studies at this level, com- 
pared to 32.9 percent of the secondary students. 
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TABLE 7 

REGISTERED FULL-TIME STUDENT POPULATION BY PROGRAM TYPE AT THE SECONDARY, 

COLLEGE AND ADULT LEVELS 
SCHOOL YEAR 1973-74 



~— - _ Program Type 
Level 


♦ . 

General 


1 Vocational 


1 

' Total 


Secondary IV and V 

i 

College 


162,973 
67 

59,410 
55 


.1% 
.6% 


80,047 
32 

47,426 
44 


.9% 
.4% 


243,020 

100% 

106,836 

100% 


Total - Regular 
Students 

Full-Time Adult 
Students 


222,383 

! 

24,917 
52. 


6% 
3% 


127,473 
36 

22,768 
47 


.4% 
7% 


349,856 

100% 

47,685 

100% 


Total 


247,300 
i 62. 


2% 


150,241 

37. 


8% 


397,541 

100% 



Source: Working Group on Educational Data, Planning Branch, Ministry of Education 
2. Human Resources 

176. The objective of the Quebec education system is to provide the 
province s population with a quality education. Almost one and three quar- 
ters of a million students attend school in Quebec; therefore, it is most 
important that a sufficient number of resource persons be available to them 
for their education. The following tables show the extent of the human re- 
sources involved in education. 

Teaching Personnel 

177. As indicated in Table 8, there were 76,600 teachers in 1972-73.* Two- 
thirds of this number were female. However, it must be pointed out that, 
whereas females comprised 90 percent of the teaching personnel at the elemen- 
tary level, males comprised nearly 60 percent of the teaching personnel at the 
secondary level and almost 70 percent at the college level. Forty-six percent 
of the total teaching population was assigned to secondary education, and a 
fairly equal proportion to the kindergarten and the elementary levels. 



Statistics on university teaching personnel are not available for 1972-73. 
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Level 



TABLE 8 

TEACHING PERSONNEL BY SEX AND EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
SCHOOL YEAR 1972-73 



Male 



Female 



Total 



Kindergarten 


i 9 - 


- 0 


3% 


2,629 - 


- 99 


.7% 


2,638 - 


- 1007 


Elementary 


3,049 - 


- 9 


8% 


28,085 - 


- 90 


2% 


31,134 - 


- 1007 


Secondary 


21,936 - 


- 56 


7% 


16,749 - 


- 43 


3% 


38,685 - 


- 1007 


; College 


3,314 - 


• 69 


7% 


1,442 - 


- 30. 


3% 


4,756 - 


• 100% 


1 Total 


28,308 - 


• 36. 


7% 


48,905 - 


• 63. 


3% 


77,213 - 


- 1007 

1 



Source: Working Group on Educational Data, Planning Branch, Ministry of Education 



178. Moreover, as Table 9 shows, 85 percent of the teaching personnel was 
French-speaking, and 94 percent taught in the public schools of Quebec. 



TABLE 9 

DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS BY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SYSTEM AND MOTHER TONGUE 

SCHOOL YEAR 1971-72 



-—^Mother Tongue 
System ^^^—^^^ 


French 


1 

English and Others 


Total 


Public 
Private 

Total 


61,956 - 85.0% 
3,227 - 79.0% 

65,183 - 85.0% 


10,571 - 15.0% 
846 - 21.0% 

11,417 - 15.0% 


72,527 - 100% 
4,073 - 100% 

76,600 - 100% 



Source: Working Group on Educational Data, Planning Branch, Ministry of 
Education 
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Administrative Personnel 

179. In addition to teaching personnel, the Quebec education system includes 
the administrative personnel required for the efficient operation of the vari- 
ous educational institutions. Table 10 shows that, in 1971-72, these institu- 
tions had 9,355 persons holding administrative positions. As this table indi- 
cates, the majority of the administrative force is involved in the public 
school sector; this reflects the distribution of educational institutions be- 
tween the two sectors. Sixty-nine percent of all administrative positions are 
held by men. On the other hand, their representation is smaller at the ele- 
mentary (52 percent) than at the secondary (78 percent) or college (76 percent) 
levels. 

40 
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TABLE 10 

ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL BY LEVEL, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SYSTEM AND SEX 

SCHOOL YEAR 1971-72 



Private 



11 11 
100% 100% 

68 101 
68% i 100% 




I General 


T M 


F 


T 


2 


36 


38 


5% 


95% 


100% 


1560 


1421 


2981 


52% 


48% 


100% 


4236 


1184 


5420 


78% 


22% 


100% 


699 


217 


916 


76% 


24% 


100% 


6497 


2858 


9355 


69% 


31% 


100% 



Source: Working Group on Educational Data, Planning Branch, Ministry of Education 

Experience of Teaching and Administrative Personnel 

fsuff^f " dUCa 5 i0n S / Stem is not limited ^ simply providing students with 
a sufficient number of personnel; it a l s0 ensures that such personnel have the 
required qualifications. Table 11 shows the average number of years of Edu- 
cational experience. On the average, a teacher has had nine years of expe- 
rience in education, and an administrator has had more than 16 years of expe- 
rience It is interesting to note that females have had more experience both 
as teachers and administrators. H D0Cn 



TABLE 11 

AVERAGE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE OF TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL BY SEX 





SCHOOL YEAR 1971-72 


Sex 


Teaching 


Administration 


Men 








7.9 years 


14.6 years ! 


Women 


10.6 years 


20.1 years 


General 




9.7 years 


16.3 years 



Source: Working Group on Educational Data, Planning Branch, Ministry of Educati 
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Fina ncial Resource s 

181. Clearly, Quebec's efforts to make a high quality system of public 
education available to the entire population have entailed a considerable 
financial investment. For several years the government of Quebec used al- 
most one-third of its budget for education. The funds invested in educa- 
tion were divided between the public school system ($2,124,000,000), the 
private school system ($34,000,000) and various other expenditures/ 

Public Education Expenditures 

182. Table 12 shows that the total expenditures for education in the pub- 
lic school system exceeded $2,000,000,000 in 1971-72. The elementary and 
secondary levels received two-thirds of this budget, as the majority' of the 
school population attended these levels. 



TABLE 12 

EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES FOR 1971-72, BY LEVEL IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 



j ~*-^Level 

I Type ■^^^^ 


Elementary 
and Secondary 


College 


Un i vers i ty 


Adult 

Education 


1 " 

J Total 


' irrational 


1,275,483 


139,499 


284,123 


42,546 


1,741,651 


tal 


255,504 


66,032 


61,548 




38 3,084 


Total 


1,530,987 


205,531 


345,671 


42,546 

■ — . 1 


2,124,735 



Source: Working Croup on Educational Data, Planning Branch, Ministry of Educati 



183. With regard to the utilization of these funds, about 82 percent were 
used for operational expenditures, whereas 18 percent were for the construc- 
tion, purchase or major renovation of buildings. These operating costs were 
distributed in the following fashion; 

Operational costs of elementary and secondary schools, in thousands 
of dollars, were distributed as follows for 1971-72: 



Administrative services 
Instructional services 
Support services 

Auxiliary and community services 

Other services 

TOTAL 



$ 82,030.4 
759,420.1 
55,117.7 
97,400.1 
281,614.8 
$1,275,483.1 
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Operational costs at the college level were distributed as follows 
for 1971-72 (in thousands of dollars): 

- Administrative services $ 15,238.4 

- Instructional services 70,937.8 

- Support services 14,157.9 

- Auxiliary and community services 5,981.4 

- Other services 33, 1 83. 2 
T0TAL $139,498.8 

Operational costs at the university level, in thousands of dollars, 
were distributed as follows for the same year: 

- Teaching $125,674.5 

- Research 45,873.1 



- Libraries 



7,258.2 



- Data processing 5,889.1 

- Student services 7,644.6 

- Auxiliary facilities 17,655.7 

- Land and buildings 17,598.8 

- Administration 45 332.3 
~ 0ther 9,196.6 

T0TAL $284,122.9 

Funds Allocated to the Private School System 

184. In addition to the funds allocated to the various public education 
institutions, the Government of Quebec - by means of grants - makes the 
maintenance of a private system of educational institutions possible. Al- 
most all of the grants are applied to operating costs. If a private estab- 
lishment is deemed to be in the public interest (for example, if the instruc- 
tion it provides is judged equivalent to that of the public system, and if 
the courses given there are approved by the Ministry), 80 percent of oper- 
ating costs are covered by grants. On the other hand, for a recognized pri- 
vate establishment without the specified qualification as to public interest 
(that is, when the programs do not correspond with the official programs of 
the public sector but are nevertheless deemed to be of value), only 60 per- 
cent of operating costs are covered by grants. 

185. In 1971-72, operational grants for the private sector were distributed 
as follows (in thousands of dollars): 

- Kindergarten and elementary $ 1,422.8 

- Secondary 20,640.8 

- College 10,586.9 

- Exceptional children 1,731.2 
TOTAL $ 34,381.7 
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Other Expenditures 

ITlh In M? dlt1 ^ C ? ex P enuitures directly connected with the maintenance 
of the public and private school systems, certain other funds are directly 

«L ?f I 6 y r U0 " ted t0 education - One of the important cost items that 
2Ei hS "!" l0ne J iS the -intenance of a system of loans and bursaries 
which help the student at the college or university level to balance his 
expenses and income. In 1971-72, 44.8 million dollars were allocated for 
this purpose, the average amount being $850 per student. 

Sources of Reven ue for the Public School System 

187. In 1971-72, the revenues which covered expenditures totalling $1 741 
million were collected from the following sources: 

447,184.5 thousand dollars from real estate taxes levied by the 

school boards 

1,019,183.6 thousand dollars from grants made by the Quebec government 
73,843.1 thousand dollars from the federal government in the form of 

direct grants 

26,564.8 thousand dollars from self-supporting services and rents 
38,078.1 thousand dollars from student fees 

136,796.8 thousand dollars from other sources (donations, sale of 

services, etc.) 

1,741,650.9 thousand dollars 



4. Material Resources 

rion In W ° Uld f* tireS ° me t0 list a11 items directly allocated to educa- 
tion* However it is necessary to give a general description of the equip-" 
men made available to the student population. Accordingly, a general^e- 
scription follows, by educational level, of equipment found in f^cal 

Elementary School Equipment * 

189. As was seen in Chapter 1, education at the elementary level focusses 
on work organization, learning and training activities, as well as evaluation 
and joint projects upon which the student works either by himself, in a group, 
or with the teacher. The schools themselves at the elementary level mu8 t 
date h\f e 0f J| fferent sizes ' "exible and functional in order to a c^mmo- 
fa"ili c L\ d a r : r a S vfi i la b ieT hln8 Accordingly, the following 



f ,t S , th ° r ! 18 SUCh 3 great variet y °f elementary schools and equipment the 
following description refers only to that used in the "open-plan" type of school. 
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190. Th e Teaching Area allows all students of the same age to gather in 
one group in an open area. Each such area is equipped with mobile walls 
but also includes a closed area to accommodate a small group of students, 
and a small room for the teaching team working in the same area. In addi- 
tion to these areas, the elementary school may have, if needed, rooms for 
exceptional children; these rooms are used for supplementary courses and 
correctional instruction. 

191. The Resource Centre is the place where true individual learning oc- 
curs. It is mainly designed for reading and research work. It must be 
physically located in the centre of the school, and be connected to the 
teachirg areas. Furthermore, it must include two areas: an area for dis- 
play of resource material and a working area. 

192. The Kindergarten is a transitional institution between home and 
school. Located on the ground floor of the school, this area covers a phys- 
ical space that is usually circular in shape. The kindergarten is equipped 
to receive groups of about 20-40 children. 

193. The Gymnasium . Development of the child's psycho-motor skills and 
social abilities are both objectives of the elementary school. Therefore, 
games are emphasized, as they involve both physical exercise and cooperation 
with others. For these reasons, every elementary school is equipped with a 
gymnasium . 

194. Optional Facilities . Depending upon the size of the school popula- 
tion, an elementary school may have a music room, an art room or a multi- 
purpose room which may be adapted to instruction in either of these fields. 

195. In addition to the areas set aside for teaching, the elementary school 
has similar areas for administrative services and for general purposes, in- 
cluding . .nedical clinic with a first-aid unit, toilets and lavatories, a 
cloak room, the caretaker's quarters and a storage room for furniture and 
other equipment. 



C omprehensive Secondary School Equipment 

196. As part B has indicated, learning situations and techniques in the com- 
prehensive secondary system vary greatly. However, they have three general 
categories in common: learning by obtaining knowledge through instruction 
(information), learning by sharing knowledge with fellow-students (explora- 
tion) and learning by discovering knowledge through individual research. The 
physical setup of the comprehensive secondary school must, therefore, provide 
for these three types of learning. 

197. The Teaching Areas of the secondary school are grouped around the vari- 
ous departments; each department comprises a teaching area equipped with a 
laboratory or workshop facilities, or a library. It can be subdivided by mo- 
bile partitions or screens, depending on the kind of activities scheduled, and 
the size of the groups. 
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198 « Areas fot Vocational Training. While the comprehensive secondary 
school provides an education which prepares the student for work in a par- 
ticular occupation in the labour market, the unique requirements of the vari- 
ous sorts of vocational training lead to special concepts of space arrange- 
ment, and equipment. In addition to rooms provided for instruction of large, 
medium-sized or small groups, specific areas for technical training must be 
arranged to include laboratories or workshops with a variety of specialized 
equipment. 

199. Rooms Reserved for Student Services. Because the school is not meant 
to be merely an institution for instruction, but also an attractive environ- 
ment for the students, several rooms are set aside for student activities 
and other services. These areas can be divided into two categories: 

- student facilities for use in free time, usually including a meet- 
ing room, a student social centre, an auditorium, a cafeteria, and 
a gymnasium, the latter is also used for physical education; 

- counselling rooms set aside for individual activities complementary 
to education activities. 

200. Areas Set Aside for Administration . These areas are large or small, 
depending upon the size of the student body; in general, space is provided 
for the following: 

- offices for the administrative personnel of the school (principal, 
vice-principal and office staff); 

- offices for teaching staff and teachers 1 lounge; 

- storage room for materials, equipment and supplies, maintenance work- 
shop and caretaker's quarters. 



General and Vocational College Equipment 

201. n n t he whole, the equipment of such colleges is virtually the same as 
that ot the secondary school: areas set aside for teaching, student activi- 
ties and administration. However, by virtue of the particular nature of col- 
lege instruction, the specific trade offered by each college, and the size of 
the student group to be served, there are Luuaidcrable differences in the 
physical layout of these establishments. In order to give an accurate picture 
of the teaching equipment and setup, the following description is based on an 
average CEGEP (General and Vocational College) in a medium-sized city, with 
about 2,500 - 3,000 students, of whom 60 percent are registered for vocational 
training. 



a) Teaching Area 

202. As was previously indicated, the focus of general education and voca- 
tional training at the college level is on instruction specific to each sec- 
tion or group. The following four types of areas reflect the various learning 
needs : 
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- regular rooms for classroom teaching and lecture rooms equipped 
with the teaching and audio-visual aids needed for instruction; 

- science laboratories, complete with equipment needed for teaching * 
in both general and vocational streams; 

- workshops which provide for the teaching of skills necessary for 
apprenticeship in the various trades required by the labour market; 

- special areas devoted to teaching or training connected with gen- 
eral education or the humanities, which require specific equipment. 

b) Areas Set Aside for Support Services 

203. The instructional and physical facilities designed to assist students 
in their educational efforts include: 

- the library, which is supplemented by an audio-visual section and 
which includes, in addition to the space set aside for storing 
books, individual working spaces for students; 

- the auditorium, which contains a large number of seats, a complete 
audio-visual unit, a cloak room, sanitary facilities and dressing 
rooms; 

- the gymnasium, which includes areas and equipment used in teaching 
or in free physical exercise. 



c) Student Facilities 



204 



As in secondary schools, rooms are set aside here for student services 
(psychology, guidance, student placement, health and religious counselling) 
and as areas to be used by the students for leisure time activities and ath- 
letic, social and cultural activities. These rooms are usually arranged 
according to need. 



d) Administration Area 

205. Various rooms are set aside to accommodate the administrative person- 
nel and services of the college. These rooms are also used to store the 
equipment used by members of the teaching staff. In addition, it should be 
noted that the data processing service is used for both administrative and 
teaching purposes. For this reason, areas for instructional purposes are 
available in addition to those provided for technical apparatus and adminis- 
trative personnel. 



e) Residence and Cafeteria 



206. In general, a large part of the student body attending a CEGEP 
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from distant locations; therefore, the majority of the CEGEPs have a cafe- 
teria and a student residence. Ordinarily, they also have a student lounee 
which serves as a place for informal meetings and relaxation iou nge, 



University Equipment 

207 



.07. Strictly speaking, there is no typical university equipment; it varies 
according to the nature of the studies provided by the faculties or depart- 
men s. As a rule, administrative, athletic and recreational services are 

d " buUdLl T Un r rsit ^ cam P us - The physical size of the campus 
and its buildings is directly proportional to the size of the student body. 

Equipment for Adult Education 

;l n T ^ SCh ° 01 e < ui P m ent described previously is also used in adult edu- 
cation However, some additional laboratory equipment is required for tnis 

involved " Cert3in l0Cati ° nS Where 3 large number ° f ^"^8 are 

5 . Conclusion 

209. As a result of the preceding analysis, it can be stated that Quebec's 
expenditures in education h-ve made it possible for some 1,804,485 persons 
J- -^l^^/** - "'" *" 1972 " 73 > t0 *~«' -tensive huml 



^ ^le immediately following makes it possible to compare the dif- 
ferent amounts of unds invested for resources with the number of regular 
students enrolled in the various levels. 8 

211. As regards human resources, 82,033 teachers teach 1,747,400 students 

otld n a ? h re8 1 1Stered ^ 3dUlt C0UrS£S) - H ° WeVer > " " 

noted that the school system covers the entire province of Quebec. There ar £ 

2,234 elementary schools across the province, with an average of 390 nunils 

each. At the secondary level, education is provided in 958 schools TJct 

a a e J ;%S e " 8 ! ° f 750 StUd£ntS - At th£ C ° llege level « there are'an aver- 

2 810 J'h ° n e3Ch CampUS ' Wh£reaS a diversity has an average of 

2,810 students per campus or affiliated unit. 

Ill' l l iS not P° ssible to itemize the average educational cost per student 
because financial statistics are not available for the year 1972-73? 
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TABLE 13 

SUMMARY OF STUDENT POPULATION, HUMAN, MATERIAL AND 
FINANCIAL RESOURCES INVOLVED IN EDUCATION IN QUEBEC 



Level 

i 


T 

» Students 

i 

i 

j 


Teaching 
Personnel 


Number of 

Public 

Schools 


Number of 
Adminis- 
trative 

Tin 1 t q 


Operational 
Budget in 
Millions of » 

\\ f^k 1 | n r n 
UUlldL o 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


♦ 

. Elementary 
(including 
kindergarten) 


875,716 

1 


33,772 


' 2,234 
(8) 


245 


1,275.5 


Seco ry 


720,727 


38,685 


958 


89 




College 


100,367 


4,756 


(9) 
45 


37 


139.5 J 


♦ 

University 


50,590 


4,820 


(10) 
18 


7 


284.1 4 


Adult 
Education 


(6) 
57,085 


(7) 


(ID 




42.5 | 


TOTAL 

. — . 


1,804,485 


82,033 


3,255 


378 


1,741.6 



(1) Statistics for the year 1972-73 

(2) Statistics for the year 1972-73 

(3) Statistics for the year 1972-73 

(4) Statistics for the year 1972-73 

(5) Statistics for the year i">71-72 

(6) Full-time students only 

(7) Statistics not avilable 

(8) This figure represents the actv al number of buildings. Of this total, 
647 schools provide general education only, 26, vocational education only, 
and 253, comprehensive secondary education. The other 28 schools provide 
various types of specialized education. 

(9) Of the 37 CEGEPs, 5 are regional; they comprise a total of 13 campuses. 

(10) In all, the 7 universities operate through 18 campuses or affiliated uni- 
versities . 

(11) Statistics not available 



Source: Working Groups Educational Data and Finance, Planning Branch, 
Ministry of Education 
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The Component Institutions and Administrative Operation of the 
Education System 

213. In the preceding section, a description of general educational objec- 
tives and their application to the various levels of the education system 
was presented, as was a description of the student population and the re- 
sources available. The following section will be devoted to a discussion of 
the administration of Quebec's education system. First, the nature, terms 
of reference and structure of each organization or institution in charge of 
administration will be reviewed. Then, a description will be given of the 
division of responsibility among these entities, each of which contribute to 
the efficient functioning of the education system. 

Organizations Respon sible for the Administration of the Education Svstem* 

214. Quebec's education system is partially decentralized; thus, responsi- 
bility for educational development and administration is distributed among 
several organizations. However, these organizations can be classified accord- 
ing to the level of responsibility involved, as follows: 

- central administrative organizations, which have responsibility for 
the overall development of the educational system; 

- intermediary organizations, which are responsible for the implemen- 
tation of general policies established by the central authority and 
for the coordination of educational policies at the regional level; 

- local organizations, which are, in effect, the educational institu- 
tions responsible for providing students with an education. 

The Central Authority 

213. There is only one central organization responsible for the administra- 
tion of education in Quebec: the Ministry of Education. Established by leg- 
islation in 1964, it is responsible for: 

promoting education, assisting young people in planning and 
determining their future, and ensuring the development of 
educational institutions. 23 

216. At first, the role played by the Ministry was all-encompassing, in 
order to develop a system of public education which would serve the entire 
population of Quebec. However, this period is coming to an end, because this 
objective has largely been attained, as the following sections will demonstrate 



For a fuller understanding of the following pages, refer to the organiza- 
tional diagram on page 66. 
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a) The Ministry of Education in 19 7 A 

217. In September 1972, the Honourable Francois Cloutier, Minister of 
Education, established general guidelines for the Ministry. He stated in 
particular: 

... I am not saying that the Ministry of Education has not been a 
centralizing organization. It has indeed served such a purpose, 
particularly at the outset, and it had to do so. One need only re- 
call the situation prevailing at the time, with the large number of 
school boards and the considerable disparity existing among programs. 
It was necessary to establish order, to align these disparate enti- 
ties, to establish policies and administrative procedures ... in 
other words, to proceed in such a manner that all children of Quebec 
would be able to benefit from comparable opportunities. However, 
whereas this centralizing phase was necessary at that time, a de- 
centralizing phase is called for now. This new phase has already 
started, thanks to various measures .... 

As part of its overall responsibility, the Ministry of Education 
must ensure a balance of financial and human resources, as well as 
educational quality and control, while still giving local institutions 
the freedom of operation which they require. 24 

218. Thus, the main responsibilities of the Ministry of Education are the 
definition of educational objectives; the coordination of educational re- 
search and innovation; the establishment of minimum standards and norms for 
the allocation of human, financial, and material resources; the development 
of educational guidelines; and the coordination of policies regarding curric- 
ula and educational support services. 

-19- The Present Role of the Ministry of Education . In order to carry out 
the responsibilities described, the Ministry of Education performs the follow- 
ing functions: 

1) Planning Role 

The Ministry defines general objectives for the Quebec education 
system, and specific objectives for each of the different educa- 
tional levels. Moreover, it establishes policies designed to facil- 
itate the attainment of these objectives. 

2) Controlling Role 

Once objectives are developed, the Ministry establishes priorities. 
Also, it determines the general allocation of resources in accor- 
dance with the principles of fair distribution and economic practi- 
cality. It establishes mechanisms to control the observance of pri- 
orities and ensures the evaluation of attained objectives. 

3) Coordinating Role 

The Ministry ensures the creation and operation of mechanisms for 
tho coordination of activities among the various educational levels, 
or within the same level. 
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2) 



4) Role of Support and Leadership 

Since the Ministry is not the only organization responsible for 
the operation of the education system, it provides support and 
leadership to other agencies within the systam, by suggesting 
instructional and administrative guidelines and methods of es- 
tablishing and evaluating particular objectives. 

220. The Organi zational Structure of the Ministry of Education . As is 
the case in all other Quebec ministries, the Ministry of Education is 
headed by a minister, who is an elected member of the National Assembly 
To assist him in h is duties , the Minister has at his disposal the permanent 
staff of the Ministry which, in 1974-75, numbered 2,100. The structure of 
the Ministry can be described as follows: 

1) The Office of the Deputy Ministers assists the Minister in the 
general administration of the Ministry, the recommendation of 
new policies and the internal coordination of the Ministry's 
activities. Legislation stipulates that this office must be com- 
posed of at least one deputy minister and two associate deputy 
ministers, one of Catholic and the other of Protestant faith. In 
1974-75, the office of the deputy ministers included seven assis- 
tant deputy ministers. 

The branches responsible for educational administration recom- 
mend general development policies and supervise the implementation 
of present policies. There are eight branches whose responsibil- 
ities are divided as follows: 

- the administration of the elementary and secondary levels is 
the responsibility of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Branch, Finance Branch, Buildings and Equipment Branch, and the 
Regional Offices Service; 

- the administration of colleges and higher education is the re- 
sponsibility of the College Education and Higher Education 
Branches and the Loans and Bursaries Service; 

- the administration of adult education is carried out by the Adult 
Education Branch. 

The support services assist the various sections or branches of the 
Ministry in their work. These services include the Planning and 
Management Branches; the Communications, Educational Personnel, 
Catholic and Protestant Education, and Data Processing Servio-s and 
the Service for Cooperation with Other Governments. 

b) Advisory Bodies to the Ministry of Education 

221. In addition to the various components within the Ministry of Education 
three advisory bodies, created by legislation, assist the Minister in the for- 
mulation o^ policies for the development of the Quebec education system. 
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222 - The Superi or Council of Education is a body which the Minister may 
consult on any question concerning education and which he must consult in 
specific cases as stipulated in the Council Act. The Council is composed 
of 24 members of whom at least 16 are Catholic, four are Protestant and 
one neither Catholic nor Protestant. These members are appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, after consultation with religious author- 
ities, parent, teacher and school administrator organizations, and socio- 
economic groups. The Council is directed by a president and a vice-oresident , 
one of whom is Catholic and the other Protestant. The Council appoints a Cath- 
olic and a Protestant Committee which the Minister must consult on the follow- 
ing questions: 

- classification of educational institutions by faith; 

- regulations concerning Christian education and religious and moral 
instruction; 

- approval of curricula, textbooks and teaching aids from religious 
and moral standpoints; 

- approval of courses in the Catholic or Protestant religion. 

The Council is assisted in formulating its recommendations to the Minister 
by five commissions which correspond to the different educational levels. 
The members of these commissions, or committees, are appointed by the Council 
after consultation with the organizations concerned. 

223 - The Council of Universities. The main function of this Council is to 
advise the Minister concerning the needs of higher education and university 
research, and to make recommendations on the measures to be taken to meet these 
needs. However, the Minister is expected to consult the Council on: 

- development plans for higher education; 

- the annual operating budgets for universities and the distribution of 
funds among the institutions; 

- appropriate measures to ensure coordination among the various higher 
education institutions. 

This Council is composed of 17 members, who are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council following consultation with the various organizations con- 
cerned. It includes nine members from the universities, four from the business 
world, the president of the University Research Commission, two government offi- 
cials, and the president. In order to fulfill its mandate, the Council of Uni- 
versities is assisted by the University Research Commission, a programs committee 
and a finance committee. 

2 J 4 ' Advisory Commission on Private Education . This Commission is composed 
of nine members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. At least six 
members are appointed after consultation with the most representative groups 
of private school headmasters, teachers and parents. The Minister must consult 
with the Commission on: 
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- granting status to a private institution; 

- approving the curriculum of such an institution. 



The Intermediary Level 

225. Within the education system of Quebec, there are intermediary admin- 
istrative bodies for the various educational levels. Their level of re- 
sponsibility is midway between that of the Ministry of Education and the 
educational institutions. In effect, they are regional organizations re- 
sponsible rcr the administration of the educational institutions under their 
jurisdiction, within the framework of the general policies established by 
the Ministry of Education. 

226. Furthermore, each educational level has an administrative unit of 
its own. On the whole, their nature, constitution, and assigned responsi- 
bilities are comparable. Thus, before describing each one of them, it is 
necessary to define their common features: 

- their composition, nature and terms of reference are specified in 
the acts administered by the Ministry of Education; 

- they are all composed of representatives of interest groups (parents, 
teachers, students), whose appointment is prescribed by law; 

- they constitute true decision-making bodies and are established as 
public corporations with corresponding powers. However, legislation 
obliges them to consult their respective advisory bodies; 

- they have the following general responsibilities: 

a) to hire and administer educational personnel; 

b) to ensure that the educational programs provided conform to 
objectives laid down by the Ministry; 

c) to acquire and administer the capital and non-capital items re- 
quired for education; 

d) to levy taxes and to control expenditures; 

e) to ensure the administration of educational institutions within 
their jurisdiction; 

f) to develop and enforce internal regulations. 

227 ' The School Board. The school board is the public corporation which is 
responsible for the education, at the kindergarten and elementary levels of 
those children living within its jurisdiction. In Quebec, the school boards 
are either Catholic or Protestant. Each board is composed of a council as- 
sisted by an advisory and an administrative body: 
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- The Trustees 1 Council is an accountable body whose members are 
elected by universal suffrage. The Council then elects a president 
and an executive committee from among its membership. It is re- 
sponsible for making the decisions delegated to it by law and, in a 
general way, for administering the educational institutions within 
its jurisdiction. Moreover, the Council is, in effect, a form of 
government since it draws part of its revenue from taxes, a power 
granted it by law. In addition, it must ensure that the children 
who live within its jurisdiction are provided with the necessary 
educational facilities up to the end of compulsory school age (15) 
and receive free schooling and such transportation as may be needed. 

- The Parents 1 Committee is an advisory body which the Council must 
consult regarding the efficient operation of the various educational 
institutions, and the needs of the student population. It is com- 
posed of representatives, elected on an annual basis, from school 
committees made up of students' parents. 

- Finally, the Trustees' Council is assisted in its daily administra- 
tion of the network of elementary institutions by the permanent ad- 
ministrative personnel of the board. This permanent body of person- 
nel is headed by the executive director, who acts as secretary- 
treasure, of the Council. The administrative personnel thus assist 
the Council in the preparation of policies and procedures regarding 
instructional services, finance, equipment and staffing. Once these 
policies are officially adopted, the administrative personnel see to 
their implementation by the schools. 

228, The Regional School Board . An educational corporation, called a re- 
gional school board, is responsible for providing secondary education in a 
given geographical area. In fact, this corporation represents a formal amal- 
gamation of several school boards (responsible for elementary education) and 
is recognized by law. The purpose of this association is to centralize the 
services for secondary education within a large area. Since the ratification, 
in 1971, of the law concerning the reorganization of school boards, some have 
availed themselves of various possibilities under this law and have combined 
elementary and secondary education under one administration. 

- The regional board's Trustees' Council is composed of trustees 
elected by those school boards which form the regional board. To 
facilitate matters, the Council elects from among its members an 
executive, which includes a president and a representative from each 
school board composing the regional board. It should be nuced that 
the regional board has no direct taxation powers, as is the case with 
the local school boards. However, each local school board is re- 
quired by law to make a financial contribution to the regional school 
board in order to defray the costs of secondary education for child- 
ren living within its jurisdiction. Thus, the regional board collects 
part of its revenue from the contributions received from its member 
school boards. 

- The Trustees' Council and the executive of the regional school board 
are assisted in tneir duties by two bodies similar to those described 
in connection with the local school boards, i.e., by the board's 
permanent administrative personnel, and by the Parents' Committee. 
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229. T he General and Vocational College Corporation . Ln Quebec, college 
education takes place at the CEGEP. Within this institution, a distinction 
can be made between two types of functions, namely, those concerning in- 
struction and those concerning administration. The latter will be described 
hero. The CEGEP is a public corporation, in the true sense of the Civil 
Code. It possesses both the general and specific powers of the school 
boards described above. The rights and powers of the college are exercised 
by a Board of 19 members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council; 
the terms of appointment are as follows: 

a) five members are appointed after consultation with secondary 
and post-secondary education institutions, social and business 
groups, and school boards within the area concerned; 

b) tour members are college professors, nominated by their peers; 

c) four members are parents, appointed by the parent community; 
d> two members are students, appointed by the student body; 

e) two members are appointed from nominations approved by the 
majority of persons forming the Board; 

f) the principal and the academic dean are appointed by the 
members of the Board and also sit on this body. 

230. The CEGEP Board elects from among its members a chairman and an 
executive. It must be emphasized that the college corporatiens have the 
same powers and perform the same duties as do the school boards or region- 
al school boards described in the preceding sections. The CEGEP Board 

has no direct taxation powers or the right to impose levies; it draws 
most of its revenue from grants made by the Ministry of Education. 

231. Similar to the local or regional school board, the CEGEP Board 
is assisted in the execution of its duties by two bodies: 

- The management of the college is the responsibility of person- 
nel hired for this purpose, who are under the supervision of 
the principal and the academic dean. This personnel ensures 
the implementation of decisions made by the Board or by the 
Executive Committee. Its principal tasks include instructional 
services, student services, finance, equipment, staffing and 
auxiliary services . 

- Ln addition, the Board is assisted by an advisory body - the 
Academic Council, whose composition, powers and duties are 
prescribed by legislation. It must advise the Board on the 
organization and development of education, and the nominations 
for positions in academic departments. The Council members 
are appointed by the Board but at least three are elected by 
the faculty. The academic dean is a Council member as well. 
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232. University Administration . Although every university in Quebec has 
its own charter (or legislation, as in the case of the University of Quebec), 
the universities are all administered by a decision-making body called the 
"University Council" or "Board of Governors". 

233. This Council has general powers similar to those described in previ- 
ous sections relative to school boards. It is ordinarily composed of the pres- 
ident and vice-president of the university, the deans of the faculties, re- 
presentatives of the teaching staff and students. In the majority of cases, 

it also includes representatives from the business world. In order to expe- 
dite the decision-making process, the Council elects an executive from among 
its members. 

234. In addition, this decision-making body is assisted by various advi- 
sory bodies whose functions, composition and number vary from one university 
to the next. It should be noted, however, that the latter are generally com- 
posed of representatives of the administration, faculty and students. The 
principal advisory bodies are called Studies, Academic, Research, Planning, 
Administration and Smdent Affairs Councils or Commissions. 



The Local Level 

235. Local responsibility for the administration of the education system is 
assigned to the educational institutions themselves. Although the nature of 
their responsibilities and composition differs somewhat from one educational 
ltvel to another, all have the same general objectives and functions. Accord- 
ingly, a brief description of these common general objectives and functions 
will be presented, before the differences existing between institutions at the 
various levels are discussed. 

236 - Objectives and Functions of Educational Institutions . Four categories 
of objectives and functions can be identified. The first two (instruction 
and student life) include activities directly related to the student's educa- 
tion, while the other two deal with support services. Accordingly, the func- 
tions of each educational institution are outlined below. 

237. Instruction. This function includes all activities contributing di- 
rectly to the student's intellectual, social, emotional, and vocational educa- 
tion. It concentrates on planning, organizing and supervising the entire 
spectrum of educational activities, in accordance with general policies es- 
tablished by the Ministry of Education, and specific policies established by 
the school board. Activities connected with this function pertain to educa- 
tional content, school organization, individual instruction and teaching tech- 
niques, such that the individual needs of the various student groups attending 
the institutions are satisfied. 

238. Student Life . Services related to student life complement those de- 
scribed above. Those responsible for this area attempt to plan, organize and 
supervise activities supplementary to education, which encourage growth of 
students' personalities and their integration into the social environment of 
the school. Accordingly, participation in extracurricular activities is en- 
couraged. Support services for individual assistance are also maintained 
(guidance, counselling, etc.). 
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-3 Q - Administration . Administration includes all those activities di- 
rected toward ensuring the efficient operation of the educational institu- 
tion. Responsibilities in this area include the determination of each par- 
ticular institution's objectives, and the development and implementation of 
policies aimed at achieving these objectives and of procedures for adminis- 
tration of the institution's personnel and its financial and material re- 
sources. 

2A0 * Auxiliary Services . These services ensure that the institution has 
the physical organization and equipment necessary to carry out its program 
and to provide community services. In particular, these services relate to 
equipment, transportation and housing and food supplies, in accordance with 
the policies of the particular institution concerned. 

24 1 • Educational Institutions at the Kindergarten and Elementary Levels . 
In Quebec, instruction at both the kindergarten and elementary levels is the 
responsibility of the elementary school, which is administered by the local 
school board. The activities described above are carried out in the elemen- 
tary school as outlined below. 

242. Instruction is the responsibility of the school's teaching staff. 
The number of teachers for kindergarten and elementary classes is deter- 
mined in accordance with the number of children registered. On the average 
the kindergarten teacher receives two groups of 25 children daily, as the 
children enrolled at this level attend on a half-day basis. Pupils enrolled 
at the elementary level attend school for the whole day; each elementary 
teacher is responsible for 26 children. In addition to the teaching staff, 
the elementary school has specialized personnel who ensure the availability 
of student services in accordance with the number of pupils enrolled. 

243. Administration is in the hands of the principal. He is responsible 
for the daily operation of the school and for liaison with the executive di- 
rector of the school board. Depending upon the number of pupils enrolled, 
the principal may be assisted by one or two vice-principals. On matters 
pertaining to program administration, the principal must consult his teaching 
or educational support staff. The advisory body set up for this purpose is 
the School Council. 

244. Finally, legislation provides the elementary schools with an advisory 
council which identifies the specific needs of each particular student popu- 
lation, encourages parent participation and proposes means to ensure the at- 
tainment of each school's objectives. This advisory council or school commit- 
tee is composed of representatives elected from among the parents involved, 
the principal, and a representative from the teaching staff. 

24 5. Educational Institutions at the Secondary Level: The Comprehensive 
S econdary Schools . General or vocational education at the secondary level is 
provided by the comprehensive secondary school, under the administration of 
the regional school board. At this type of school, the general functions of 
any educational institution are carried out as described below. 
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246. The actual task of instruction is assigned to the school's teaching 
staff. However, as program organization is based on completely individual- 
ized student timetables, no teacher has his own class to which he teaches 
several subjects. Students are grouped by subject, and receive instruction 
fron a teacher who is a specialist in that particular subject. This special- 
ist meets several different student groups per day; at the secondary level, 
the pupil-teacher ratio is approximately 17:1. The teaching staff is 
assisted by the various department heads who coordinate the teaching of a 
particular subject in each school, and by specialists in the fields of gen- 
eral, vocational and special education, and evaluation. These specialists, 
called coordinators or teaching consultants depending upon their area of 
specialization, are appointed by the regional school board; in their respec- 
tive capacities, they coordinate the activities of each region's comprehen- 
sive secondary schools. 

247. Within the comprehensive secondary school, student activities are the 
responsibility of two additional groups of specialists: 

1) group leaders, or specialists in student activities, who are re- 
sponsible for encouraging participation in the community life of 
the school and in the various activities related to education. 
They are also in charge of the organization of social, cultural, 
and athletic activities; 

2) student services specialists, who are responsible for providing 

a variety of services (psychological, guidance, health, religious, 
and social) required by students. 

248. Administration is the responsibility of the principal, who is assisted 
by one or several vice-principals, depending upon the number of students en- 
rolled. This responsibility involves the deployment and administration of 
human resources and the allocation and management of the school budget. The 
school administration is also responsible for the auxiliary services (main- 
tenance and supervision of equipment, and the supervision of technical and 
caretaking personnel). 

249. The secondary schools have set up a large number of advisory bodies 
for consultation purposes: instructional committees, student activity com- 
mittees, discipline committees, student councils, etc. The existence of 
these bodies is subject to decisions made by the school itself. The estab- 
lishment of the following two ^bodies, however, is prescribed by legislation: 

1) the school council acts as an advisory body by providing guidar.ee 
on instructional matters; it is composed of representatives from 
the teaching staff. 

2) the school committee is composed of parents, students, the principal 
and a representative from the teaching staff. Its powers and duties 
are the same as those described in the section dealing with the 
elementary school committee. 
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250. Educational Institutions at the College Level: The General and 
Vocational Colleges, The CEGEP provides both general and vocational educa- 
tion, in a manner similar to that of the secondary school. Thus, the struc- 
ture and operational divisions found here closely resemble those already de- 
scribed in connection with the comprehensive secondary school. Accordingly, 
the following description will be somewhat abridged in order to present only 
the essential differences. 

251. The division of programs into areas of concentration, or specialties, 
determines the nature of instruction within the CEGEP. The teachers them- 
selves are specialists in a particular subject area within a given sector. 
Each sector is headed by a sector coordinator who, under the authority of the 
department head, deals with the development of new programs and innovations 
m teaching methods and evaluation. In addition, the sectors as a whole are 
assisted within the CEGEP by specialists in audio-visual aids and research 
and/or development. Finally, the number of teachers varies depending upon 
the number of studenfs enrolled, but the average CEGEP 1 s pupil-teacher ratio 
is 15:1. 

252. Activities related to student life are carried out in a manner similar 
to that described in connection with the comprehensive secondary school. The 
personnel involved in this connection are those responsible for encouraging 
student part icipation, as well as those responsible for providing student 
services . 

253. The administrative operation was described in a previous section deal- 
ing with the public corporation which forms the CEGEP. The principal is 
assisted in his duties by the academic dean and the heads of the finance, 
equipment, personnel and data processing services. 

254 • Educational Institutions at the University Level: The Universities . 
Although each university has a central coordinating mechanism, instructional 
and research activities are not centralized; instead, the responsibility for 
these activities is delegated to specific administrative units as described 
be lew . 

255. Teaching is the responsibility of each faculty, which is composed of 
teaching personnel and researchers in a particular discipline. The faculty 
is then divided into departments corresponding to programs of study, groups 
of students enrolled in these programs, and teams of professors who advise 
and guide the students in the course of their studies. Moreover, learning 
is generally effected through seminars, group work or personal research. In 
this respect, the teaching staff's most important role is that of stimulation 
and guidance. 

256. The administration of the university was described in the section 
dealing with the "University Council". In that section, the advisory bodies 
through which the major interest groups participate in the administrative 
process were also described. However, it should be added that each depart- 
ment is governed by a council composed equally of students and professors; the 
business world is also represented. In a similar fashion, each faculty is 
administered by a faculty council composed of students, professors and the dean. 
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2 . Division of Responsibility Among the Bodies Responsible for the 
Administration of the Education System ~ 

257. In the preceeding pages, a description was provided of the powers 
of the various bodies responsible for educational administration, from 
the central authority (the Ministry of Education) to the administrative 
units and the educational institutions themselves. Accordingly, in this 
section, an attempt will be made to describe the actual operation of the 
education system by identifying the relationships which exist between its 
various components. In order to present an accurate picture of this divi- 
sion of responsibility, the administration of financial, material and human 
resources and the process of program administration will be analyzed sepa- 
rately. 



Financial Administration 

258. Procedures for financial administration include the collection of 
revenues and the systematic distribution of all funds allocated to education. 
In the course of this description, distinctions will be made, at various times, 
between the different educational levels, in order to highlight current proce- 
dures in financial administration. 



a) The Collection of Revenues 

259. The local school boards responsible for elementary education draw their 
revenue from three main sources: 

- Real estate tax 

The local school corporations have powers of direct taxation based 
on the value of real estate located in their areas. The Ministry 
requires the local school boards to levy a basic real estate tax, 
the rate of which is standardized throughout Quebec. In addition, 
the local school board may, if it wishes, increase its revenue by 
levying a supplementary tax. 

- The contribution made by the Ministry of Education 

The majority of revenue for the school boards is in the form of 
grants from the Ministry of Education. These grants are of three 
different types: 

- statutory grants, which represent 20% of the total, enable school 
boards to defray part of the salaries for personnel and part of the 
cost of textbooks, workbooks, and school transportation; 

- budget equalization grants, which represent 70% of all grants, 
enable school boards to balance their operational budgets. These 
grants are established on the basis of budgetary norms which deter- 
mine permissible expense items. The amount of the grant makes it 
possible to balance expenditures and revenues. For this reason, the 
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- computation of the grant takes into account all revenues, whether 
from land taxes, or from statutory or special grants; 

- special grants, which constitute added revenue for the educational 
corporations, are made by the Ministry of Education for the purpose 
of conducting special programs. 

- Revenue from the sale of bonds 

In order to finance part of their capital expenditures, school 
boards have public loans in the form of bonds available to them. 
Accordingly, each educational corporation has the power to issue 
bonds in its name. 

260. The regional school boards have s( irees of revenue similar to the 
local boards. However, the regional board has no powers of direct taxation 
in the form of a real estate tax. On the other hand, it does have the power 
to request a financial contribution from its constituent local school boards. 
In any event, the budget equalization grants given to the local school boards 
by the Ministry of Education take this obligatory contribution into account. 
The other sources of revenue available to the regional school boards are stat- 
utory and special grants from the Ministry of Education. But the regional 
school board does not receive direct grants for balancing its budget, since 
this is effected by means of the obligatory contributions made by the local 
school boards. Part of the outlay for capital expenditures is also financed 
by the sale of bonds. 

261. Institutions at the post-secordary level (the CEGEPs and the univer- 
sities) draw almost all of their revenue from grants made by the Ministry of 
Education. Some services offered (cafeteria, residence) should be self- 
financing. Moreover, university students contribute to the revenues of the 
universities by paying tuition fees. 

262. As the Ministry of Education distributes substantial grants among the 
various educational corporations, it in turn receives funds which the Govern- 
ment of Quebec has allocated to education. In most instances, these sums come 
from taxes levied by the provincial government. 

b) Administration of Funds Allocated to Education 

263. Given the description immediately preceding, it will not be necessary 
to provide a detailed analysis of the procedures involved in the administra- 
tion of revenue. Instead, only the major divisions of responsibility will be 
outlined, since these divisions are the same for each of the different educa- 
tional levels. Accordingly, the distribution of funds raised and the control 
of expenditures lead to the following division of responsibilities: 

- any grant made to an educational corporation can only be effected 
on the basis of detailed budgetary forecasts; 

- budgetary forecasts must be made according to a standardized system 
which determines the average per pupil cost of educational services. 
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These budgetary forecasts are prepared by the educational corpora- 
tion according to regulations established by the Ministry; 

- the grants made by the Ministry of Education actually constitute 
budget equalization grants which take into account the revenue re- 
ceived by a corporation from other sources, as well as the standards 
governing the funding of the various educational services; 

- it is the responsibility of the educational corporation to distrib- 
ute tha funds received among the institutions under its jurisdiction, 
while taking into account the criteria relative to admissible ex- 
penditures established by the Ministry; 

- at the end of the fiscal year, every educational corporation must 
submit an account of its financial operations to the Ministry of 
Education, which in t-irn verifies that the expenditures made corre- 
spond to the approved oudgetary forecast. In the event of mismanage- 
ment of funds, the Ministry may put any educational corporation under 
direct supervision, as provided for by law. 

264. The responsibilities and powers of the educational corporations with re- 
gard to the administration of funds allocated to them are, in the majority of 
cases, specified in t* ± legislation governing these corporations. 



Administration of Material Resources 

265. In the preceding section, a description was given of the Powers of the 
various educational agencies. It clearly demonstrated the respective respon- 
sibilities of the Ministry of Education and the educational corporations for 
the material resources (facilities and equipment, instructional materials) re- 
quired for education. What remains is to describe the relationship existing 
betweer these agencies as regards the acquisition, management and maintenance 
of materiaJ resources. 



a) Educational Facilities 

266. In tsrms of the acquirition, management and maintenance of facilities, 
all educational corporations have the same responsibilities, regardless of 
the level of education concerned. The general administrative procedures in 
this regard are, therefore, as follows: 

- the educational corporation first reviews its needs in terms of 
facilities and equipment. Then, it submits a proposal to the 
Ministry which takes into account existing equipment and demographic 
forecasts; 

- the Ministry verifies the validity of the requirements stated and 
either approves or refuses the allocation of funds req*. iSted; 

- upon acceptance of the proposal, the educational corporation arranges 
for the preparation of outlines and plans, and submits them to the 
Ministry; 
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- the corporation then calls for tenders, grants contracts and 
supervises the work involved; 

- finally, the corporation takes legal possession of the facilities 
thus acquired; it ensures their upkeep, management and maintenance. 

267. The universities are required to follow a somewhat different proce- 
dure. However, the Ministry, as required by law, must consult the Council 
of Lniversities before agreeing to any capital expenditures requested by 
the universities. 



b) Instructional Materials 

268. in general, it is the responsibility of the educational corporation 
to attend to the acquisition, maintenance and replacement of instructional 
materials (laboratory equipment, machinery, textbooks and supplies). This 
responsibility is discharged in different ways, depending upon the educa- 
tional level concerned. 

- The local school boards (elementary education) and the regional 
school boards (secondary education) are responsible for acquiring 
the instructional materials necessary for their programs. However, 
the Ministry of Education has developed guidelines which identify 
those instructional materials whose purchase may be subsidized by 
grants. The law requires that the educational corporation furnish 
students with required textbooks, free of charge. In the selection 
of these books, the corporation is limited to those approved annual- 
ly by the Ministry of Education and the Superior Council of Education, 

- The CECEPs are not required to conform to the standards governing 
the acquisition of instructional materials. However, the fnistry 
of Education does provide the colleges with guidelines whi-M list 
suggested materials. 

- The purchase of instructional materials is left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the universities. 
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Administration of Human Resources 

269. The Ministry's responsibility for the administration of educational 
personnel is fairly extensive. Since it must ensure the standardization of 
the quality of educational services offered to the different regions and the 
various educational levels, it is equipped with mechanisms designed to facil- 
itate an equitable distribution of the system's human resources. Accordingly 
U P artl "pates, as senior employer negotiator, in collective bargaining 
agreements. Also, it is the responsibility of the Ministry to establish the 
number of persons qualified to receive grants; this number is usually deter- 
mined in relation to the number of students enrolled. 

270. Furthermore, as the Ministry of Education must ensure that the educa- 

ecu'red'bv'll T ° f ^ ^''^ 4t d ««"*~« ^ qualifications 

required by all educational personnel and awards certificates which attest to 
teachers qualifications. 

70 
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271. It must be mentioned, however, that the other bodies 1 sponsible for 
educational administration, namely, the associatons of educat max corpora- 
tions, participate in the process of determining general working conditions 
and distributing human resources. This is achieved either through partic- 
ipating in negotiations or through assisting in the development of policies 
originating from the Ministry of Education. 

272. Such participation is all the more necessary because these same educa- 
tional corporations will have to ensure that agreements determined by col- 
lective bargaining, and administrative policies are implemented. In general, 
it is the aim of the administration to delegate management functions to the 
bodies responsible for the implementation of these agreements. i. e. to the 
service itself, the mechanism for the distribution of workloads and evalua- 
tion of personnel performance. 

273. The universities are more autonomous in this respect since they nego- 
tiate their ovn collective agreements with their personnel, and establish 
their own administrative regulations. In this connection, however, they must 
take into account grants made by the Ministry of Education. 



Prograrr Administration 

274. The first part of this chapter, which dealt with the objectives and pro- 
gram organization of the various educational levels, demonstrated the constant 
efforts made to tailor both content and teaching methods to diversified stu- 
dent needs. Accordingly, it goes without saying that the local and regional 
boards enjoy relative autonomy in program administration; this fact became 
evident in the description of the responsibilities of the educational corpora- 
tions and institutions where several decision-making or advisory bodies work 
together to adapt education to student needs. 

275. This concern, however, must not prevent the education provided by the 
school system from having a certain degree of homogeneity. For this reason, 
certain general responsibilities for program administration are the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education. 

276. For example, the Ministry establishes guidelines which specify general 
educational objectives; it is up to the institutions and teaching staff to 
adapt objectives to the needs of their particular student population, and to 
evaluate the results obtained. 

277. In order to provide for even greater adaptation of objectives to student 
needs, educational institutions must consult with the various advisory bodies 
established by legislation. These advisory bodies are composed of representa- 
tives of those persons involved in the educational process - parents, students, 
teachers and administrators. 

278. To assist teachers and educational institutions in their duties related 
to progiam administration, the Ministry of Education provides them with a series 
of services. These range from manuals dealing with teaching methodology to 
standardized evaluation tests and assistance from specialists in testing and 
teaching if. thods, such as the program development officers and the staff of the 
research and testing services. 
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279. Since the Ministry ensures that the quality of education offered 
is unitorm, in certain cases it prepares tests for evaluating the acqui- 
sition of knowledge and skills at the end of the educational process. It 
makes these results official by issuing certificates or diplomas. 

280. It should be remarked in closing that the degree of autonomy of 
local bodies increases with the level of education. Elementary and sec- 
ondary establishments enjoy less autonomy than the CEGEPs, whereas the 
universities enjoy complete autonomy in program administration, except in 
the case of teacher training. 



Cone ius ion 



281. As should now be apparent, describing the entire Quebec education 
system in a few pages means the sacrifice of much deta i Tnecessarv for a 
full understanding of the nature of its objectives. If the reader has anv 
questions regarding the present state of education in Quebec, it is sug- ' 
gested that he consult the supporting document for the Review, which gives 
a description or the education system. There, the topics touched on in 
this chapter arc described in more detail. 

282. Before proceeding to un analysis of the policies which led Ouebec 
in the course of the last ten years, to create the education system just 
desenbed, it would be useful to review the main features of the present 
system. 



- The-educational objectives nursued provide not only for transmittal 
of knowledge but also for tne development of creative faculties and 
the ability to adjust to charge which will enable students to be- 
come independent human beings. The respect shown by the education 
system for the needs, aspirations and particular aptitudes of indi- 
vidual students is easily understood in the context of this general 
objective. 

Moreover, the Quebec education system provides all those students 
attending institutions at the various educational levels with the 
human, financial and material resources required to attain these 
set objectives. 

Finally, it should be noted that the administrative structures of 
the education system are of the "democratic" type, which make con- 
siderable use of consultation with, and participation by, the indi- 
viduals concerned in the decision-making process. In this regard, 
it might be useful to consult the diagram on the following page 
which outlines the structure of the Quebec education system. 
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DECISION-MAKING AND ADVISORY BODIES ESTABLISHED BY 
LEGISLATION RELATIVE TO THE EDUCATION SYSTEM OF QUEBEC 
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CHAPTER II 



THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF EDUCATION 
IN TERMS OF ACCESSIBILITY 



Introduction 



283. In this chapter of the Review of Educational Policies in Quebec, 
the concept of democratization of education will be discussed from the' 
point of view of increased accessibility to high quality educational ser- 
vices, regardless of an individual's geographical, financial or social 
situation. 

284. Two stages had to be considered in the pursuit of this objective of 
democratization. The first included a whole series of policies designed 
to guarantee the availability of educational services throughout the prov- 
ince of Quebec: adoption of principles of equal distribution of educational 
resources; development of a complete and integrated educational system; mas- 
sive investment of funds; improvement of the quality of educational resources 
and better distribution of these resources. The second stage included a dif- 
ferent set of policies. These were more student-oriented and their goal was 
equality of accessibility, regardless of adverse geographical, economic or 
social conditions. The following chapter on accessibility will therefore 
deal with both sets of policies and their implementation during the last de- 
cade. Although it is difficult to evaluate the results of these policies, 

an attempt will be made to do so. Basically, policies will be evaluated 
indirectly through data concerning school attendance. The conclusion of the 
chapter will, however, discuss the evaluation criteria presented, in order 
to give a complete account of the issue of accessibility. 



Basic Policies Designed to Facilitate Accessibility to Education 

285. As indicated in the introduction, the first step toward achieving the 
objective of increased accessibility was to restructure the system and its 
support services and to increase educational resources. 



1- Establishment of an Education Syst em 

286. From 1961 to 1964, educational legislation in Quebec was guided by 
principles and objectives that would prove to have even greater effects 
during the following decade: 

- fiscal responsibilities for education must be borne in equal fashion 
by all taxpayers; 

- revenue collected for educational purposes must be redistributed 
according to the number of students to be served; 

- in terms of equalizing local revenues, the provincial government 
should provide funds for covering deficits in educational budgets; 

- equality of accessibility presupposes a reduction in disparities 
relative to funding, equipment, personnel and educational services; 
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- the provincial government must exercise some control over the 
allocation and use of public funds for education. 

287. In 1961, legislation entitled the "Great Charter on Education 1 * was 
passed; it contained several articles which should be stated here: 

- school boards were obliged to ensure education from grades 1-11; 

- provision was made for the establishment ot regional school 
boards, in order to facilitate the development of secondary edu- 
cation. 

288. Since 1964, the objective of educational accessibility has been of 
prime importance; in particular, 1l necessitated the development of gener- 
alized secondary education, and equivalent educational services in all re- 
gions (through an equitable distrjbution of resources), and the establish- 
ment of a completely integrated public education system, available to the 
various regional student populate vt>. 

289. The reali> '.Lion of such objectives required planning and coordina- 
tion by the prov ■ cial government The Ministry of Education was created 
in 1964, thus ma! mg the goverti T t it responsible to the National Assembly 
for educational policies. 

290. The effective organization of educational resources seems to be a 
key factor in providing the student with high quality educational services 
and diversified facilities; noreover, such organization must be economical 
and efficient, from an administrative and pedagogical point of view. 



Organization of a Secondary School System on a Regional Basis 

291. A few months after its creation, the Ministry of Education decided 
to follow up the recommendation made by the Parent Commission regarding 

the organization of a comprehensive system of secondary education accessible 
to all' young people in Quebec who had completed elementary school. Such 
comprehensive education would include studies n general education and 
vocational training, and, at the same time, offer the student a choice of 
several options. 

292. In September 1964, the Ministry put into operation a policy for the 
development of regional educational facilities at the secondary level. At 
the same time, the Ministry stopped establishing regional school boards 
responsible for secondary education. This movement, begun in 1961, was 
completed in 1965. In 1964, when the Ministry was established, there were 
42 regional school boards. In June 1965, there were 64: 55 Catholic and 9 
Protestant regional boards. The City of Quebec and Montreal Island were not 
included in this regionalization process. 

293. The regional school boards were made responsible for the preparation 
of regional plans for school facilities; they were assisted in this endeav- 
or by a regional school planning committee, composed of representatives of 
school boards and various social and economic groups within the region. 

7J 
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294. Planning done *v these committees was m stages: 

- inventory of existing facilities; 

- study of growth patterns of school population; 

- identification of new requirements (renovation and construction of 
schools) ; 

- centralized location of schools in accordance with the objective 
of geographic accessibility; 

- indications of progress made in building new comprehensive second- 
ary schools. 

295. Moreover, the establishment of comprehensive secondary education in 
each of Quebec's regions called for the concerted efforts of all those insti- 
tutions already involved in secondary education. 

296. Thus in 1966, the Ministry initiated a program of cooperation between 
private secondary schools and regional school boards: the private institu- 
tions, while awaiting the establishment of comprehensive schools, agreed to 
coordinate their secondary instruction with that of the regional school boards 
and to participate in the operation of education as a public service. In this 
was, they acquired the status of associated institutions, which enabled them 
to be fully financed by public funds. 

297. Finally, in the years between 1968 and 1970, the Ministry completed 
its program of integrating provincial schools at the secondary level (trade 
and agriculture schools) into the new comprehensive education system. 



Reorganization of School Boards Responsible for Elementary Education 

298. A local school board, which covers a limited territory, is hardly 
able to gather sufficient students to be able to offer a high quality pre- 
school and elementary education at a reasonable cost. 

299. In 1968, a plan for provisional reorganization proposed the formation 
of about 180 local school boards. According to this plan, the local boards 
were grouped into territorial units, and placed under the jurisdiction of 
the regional school board responsible for that area. 

300. Between 1967 and 1971, the number of local school boards of Catholic 
denomination dropped from 1,300 to 884. In 1971, Bill 27 accelerated this 
reorganization, and by July 1972, the number of local school boards had been 
reduced to approximately 180. 

301. This same bill improved the situation of certain school districts within 
Quebec City which had not been affected by the vast regionalization program of 
1961-65. While continuing to ensure students educational facilities at the 
kindergarten, elementary and secondary levels, the Catholic School Board of 
Quebec was empowered to maintain its jurisdiction over the school district of 
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[ uc%tit \* tlU ,uva ,lf whiih renained unchanged. As for Liu- adjacent school 
lil,lri,ls whuh uirc not regionalized, the> were placed under the lurisdic- 
tion or a recinnal hoard which existed, hut which was modified accordingly 
Cor , \ample, the school district of Sillery became a member of the Tilly 
KeiZivui.iL School Board). 



Est ablish me nt o f a Kindergarten System 

302. The creation or expansion of the kindergarten system took place grad- 
ually from 1964 on, through the cooperation of the Ministry, school boards 
and parents. As the compulsory age for beginning school was set at six, 
there was no law which required that local school boards provide pro-school 
education. However, in 1974, kindergartens for f ive-vear-olds were provided 
h\ evcr\ local school board; in some cases, this development was followed bv 
the e stabl ishr -nt of kindergartens for tour-year-old children from undcrpriv- 
i 1 1 2ed rani 1 ics. 



Fducational Reorganization of Montreal Island 

)03. As was the case with Quebec City, the Montreal region was not affected 
bv the nrogram of educational regionalization which took place throughout 
Ouehee from 1961 to 1965. 

304. m 1967, the Ministry of Education set up a working group to deal with 
the problem of educational reorganization on Montreal Island. 

305. Certain conditions peculiar to Montreal Island were: 

- the presence of both very wealthy and very noor school boards; 

- the division of educational administration among 42 school boards 
serving a widely varying population; 

- the need to consider groups other than francophones and anglophones. 



n order to remedv this situation, legislation adopted in 1972 provided 



for the following: 



- the establishment, in July of 1973, of six school boards for Catho- 
lics and two school boards for Protestants, all of which could accept 
children of other faiths; 

- the creation of a school council responsible for cooperating with 
these school boards regarding finance and development, the establish- 
ment of educational services for exceptional children and adults, 

and the upgrading of education for children from underprivileged 
environments; 

- Lhe establishment of free election of school board members; 

- tax reform with a view to distributing resources for education in a 
more equi table manner. 
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Organization of a College System on a Regional Basis 

307. Following the publication of the second -'clume of The Parent Report , 
the regions began to establish what were then called "institutes 11 and would 
later officially be called "General and Vocational Colleges (CEGEPs)' 1 . 
Approximately thirty founding committees were established, composed of edu- 
cators, parents, students and representatives of various socio-economic groups. 

308. These committees 1 sports pointed out the need to establish a college 
for general and vocational education in various regions; among other reasons, 
they based their arguments on the availability of existing educational re- 
sources. Thus, the CEGEPs were created by integrating a variety of existing 
institutions: private classical colleges, institutes of technology, family 
institutes and schools of nursing. 

309. In September 1967, only three months after the act authorizing their 
establishment was approved, 12 CEGEPs were operational. In 1974, the college 
system included 37 colleges, 5 of which are regional colleges spread over 13 
campuses . 



Reorganization of the Private School System 

310. Faced with the great variety of private institutions, the complexity 
of the grant system and the differences in the quality of education provided 

by the private schools, the government approved the Private School Act in 1968; 
this act articulated a general policy designed to ensure the quality of educa- 
tion provided by these institutions and to increase their participation in the 
development of education. Every private school operating at the elementary, 
secondary or college level, or providing general courses, was required to use 
the official programs of the Ministry, or equivalent programs, and to award 
diplomas, certificates or degrees recognized by the Ministry, or based on 
official examinations. 

311. The act also specified that the private schools were to be evaluated 
in order to determine whether they could continue to operate. Those which 
were permitted to continue their operations were either allowed to do so 
because their programs were considered to be in the public interest, in which 
case they were entitled to receive grants equal to 80 percent of the average 
cost of education in public schools of the same category; or they qualified 
for grants equal to 60 percent of their average educational costs; or they 
obtained an operating permit only, and no grants whatsoever. 

Organization of a University System on a Regional Basis 

312. Before 1968, university education was exclusively the responsibility 
of the chartered universities in Montreal, Quebec City and Sherbrooke. Thus, 
it was necessary to decentralize university education in such a way as to 
balance its distribution across the province, in order to meet the needs of 
students in those regions not previously served by existing institutions. 
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313. In 1968, the Government of Quebec passed the act creating the Univer- 
sity of Quebec. Today this university is composed of ten affiliated institu- 
tions located in different regions: four universities, one division of uni- 
versity studies, two research institutes, two superior schools, and one "Tele- 
Iniversity which conducts teacher training and upgrading courses in remote 
areas. With the creation of the University of Quebec, the government completed 
the establishment of a multi-level public education system. 

2 - Increase in Educational Resources 

314. Achievement of an objective such as making educational facilities more 
accessible to students is difficult without first securing a significant in- 
crease in public funding, at least during the initial stages. Furthermore, 
attainment of this objective is rendered even more difficult if the quality 
of educational services is not periodically reviewed and brought up-to-date 
Thus, the problem facing Quebec in the past decade was, on the one hand, that 
of developing an effective system of educational finance and, on the other 
hand, that of trying to make available the best educational resources*, both 
human and material, during the same period. 

T he Financing of Education in Quebec 

315. Table 14 demonstrates that the percentage of educational expenditures in 
foIT« f\ : n 8r ° SS n f tional Product has increased more or less steadily since 
1964-65 (6.0 percent); it reached a high of 9.2 percent in 1971-72, then declined 
somewhat in 1972-73 to 9.0 percent. As there is no price index for educational 
expenditures, it is not possible to state whether this proportional increase 
signifies that inflaction affected this type of expenditure more than it did the 
gross national product, or whether it indeed represents increased educational 
expenditures. The latter possibility seems to be the more plausible and, in 
tact, would reflect the nearly world-wide phenomenon of increasingly large 
amounts of national resources being allocated to education. 

316. Another method of illustrating the province's financial investment in 
education is to refer to the Quebec government's expenditures in this area. 
In 1964-63, education represented 25.4 percent of the government's gross ex- 
penditure; in the year following, it declined slightly, and then steadily 
rose to a high of 30.1 percent in 1971-72. In 1972-73, this percentage drop- 

\L <1 lX i/7 C nnn f th ^ Ministr y of Education's gross expenditure total- 
ling $1,415,147,000 for that year. 



* The quality of education itself will be described in the following chapter. 
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TABLE 14 

EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT IN QUEBEC FROM 1964-65 TO 1973-74 



YEAR 


PFRPFMTAPF 


1964-65 


6.0 


1965-66 


5.5 


1966-67 


u . u 


1967-68 


7.1 


1968-69 


8.3 


1969-70 


8.5 


1970-71 


8.8 


1971-72 


9.2 


1972-73 


9.0 


1973-74 


8.9 



Source; Working Group on Educational Finance, Planning Branch, 
Ministry of Education 



317. The qualitative and quantitative growth of financial support for 
education in Quebec was in part due to an improvement in financing methods. 
The result of greater equality in the distribution of expenditures meant 
that resources were made available without discrimination. The system of 
educational financing which existed prior to the last decade was marked by 
various shortcomings which can be traced to the school boards' reliance on 
the real estate tax for funds. Great disparities existed among them in re- 
gard to the administration and application of the real estate tax, dispari- 
ties which were often due to the economic situation of the region involved. 
Reform of the system of financing school boards basically proceeded as de- 
scribed below. 

- The real estate tax was originally divided into two parts: one 
part was the standard land tax, the proceeds from which were to be 
applied to authorized expenditures, and the other was discretionary, 
determined by the local school boards, the proceeds of which were to 
be applied to expenditures not qualifying for grants but nevertheless 
authorized by the Ministry of Education. The Ministry then decided 
to eliminate the widely varying practices in effect regarding the 
administration of the real estate tax. Standard procedures were 
established to guide municipalities in evaluating real estate for 
taxation purposes. During the decade between 1964 and 1974, the real 
estate tax rate was progressively standardized. Accordingly, since 
1964 the government has subsidized the deficits of tnose school 
boards which imposed a reasonable real estate t^.x. 
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318. 



- Initially, taxes were levied according to the prosperity index of 
a given municipality; however, in 1967-68, the system was changed, 
and taxes were based upon a percentage of the assessed value as 
opposed to the real value of property within a given municipality. 
This principle was established in the reports dealing with the 
uniformization of the regional school boards' powers under the 
Education Act. 

The old system of provincial grants was clarified and reorganized. 
These grants are now of two kinds: variable and fixed. 

3L9. Fixed grants are referred to as "statutory" because their amount is 
set by law and the total amount varies mainly according to the student popu- 
lation. This type of grant has gradually declined in importance because the 
establishment of the special portion of the variable grant takes it into 
considerat ion. 

320. Variable grants are an important innovation in this system. The term 
ordinarily used for these grants is "budget equalization grants". The basic 
principle of these grants is that, for those expenditures which qualify, the 
Government of Quebec subsidizes the deficit existing between a school board's 
necessary expenditures, and its revenues from real estate tax and statutory 
grants. This source of income has become extremely important. Since 1964, 
the budget equalization grants have become a school board's principal mecha- 
nism for budget adjustment. This type of grant comprises a strong element of 
equalization, as it enables all school boards to provide students with a com- 
parable education without having to assess their taxpayers too heavily. 
Should the school boards find themselves lacking funds to provide the neces- 
sary educational services, the provincial government subsidizes this deficit 
from taxes collected according to a progressive and uniformly administered 
system. 

321. At the college, university and adult education levels, the Government 
of Quebec has covered the major part of the increase in operational expendi- 
tures. At the college level, the creation of a unique system of oublic edu- 
cation has led to a situation in which the province has almost totally assumed 
the financing of these institutions. Insofar as the universities are con- 
cerned, they have preserved their traditional sources of revenue, but have 
found themselves gradually having to conform to the practice of preparing 
five-year funding plans, as these must be approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council before any budget equalization grants are made. 

322. In the area of adult education, the Ministry has, since 1972-73, been 
experimenting with, and implementing in the school boards, a new method of 
financing based on the direct costs of adult courses. For bodies other than 
the school boards, the Ministry makes grants that are based on an hourly rate 
which varies according to the courses given. 

i ncrease in Human Resource s 

323. The educational reforms of the last decade have required, among other 
things, that a better qualified and larger teaching force be provided. As 

8. 
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the implementation cf re orms was rather rapid, the rise in demand was cor- 
respondingly sudden. in order to attract greater numbers to the teaching 
profession, it was necessary to make the conditions of employment more ar- 
tractive. In other words, the teaching profession had to be able to provide 
remuneration comparable to that of the business world. The increased demand 
for teaching personnel manifested itself primarily at the secondary, college 
and university levels. 

324. Prior to the era of educational reform, there were great disparities 
in the conditions of employment offered by the various educational institu- 
tions. There exist r.anv reasons for these disparities, some historical, 
others financial. Ou.te often however, the situation was unreasonable. 
Working conditions were standardized across Quebec in 1967, and are now deter- 
mined by collective bargaining. 

325. In 1966, Regula, ..on No. 4 of the Ministry of Education, concerning 
teaching certificates ir licenses for the elementary, secondary and college 
levels, was adopted b-/ an Order- in-Counc i 1 . This regulation established 
minimum standards to U< met by a candidate wishing to obtain a teaching 
certificate or a provisional authorization to teach. 

326. Two stages marked the development of policies in the area of teacher 
tra ining: 

- In 1966, the government adopted several important measures: 

- provision for a part of the school boards 1 budgets to be utilized 
for in-service teacher training, or upgrading; 

- establishment of plans for in-service training pursuant to col- 
lective bargaining agreements; 

- establishment of a teacher's college for the training and upgrading 
of technical teachers; 

- organization, for elementary teachers, of training programs in 
pupil-centered educational methods and, later, of courses for con- 
tinued training in instructional leadership activities. 

- In 1969-70, when the universities became responsible for the pro- 
fessional training and upgrading of teachers, they embarked upon an 
extensive analysis and revision of upgrading programs. It should 
be mentioned that an overall plan (already developed and approved) 
for the training of vocational teachers will be put into operation 
in 1975-76. 



a ) Non-Teaching Personnel 

327. At the elementary, secondary and college levels, this category includes 
administrative, management, support, and professional non-teaching personnel. 

328. between 1970 and 1974, an administrative and salary policy for these 
different categories of personnel was developed, discussed and implemented. 
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329. This policy was designed to control the quality of non-teaching 
personnel and to standardize, within the province, the terms governing 
their hiring, working conditions and in-service training. 



b) Personnel Connected with Adult Education 

330. The adult education services of school boards, colleges and univer- 
sities all have their own non-teaching personnel: management, administra- 
tive and technical. For the most part, teaching personnel are recruited 
from among regular teachers. At each adult education level, standards re- 
garding qualifications, working conditions and in-service training are mod- 
elled on the criteria governing regular teachers. 

331. Between 1967 and 1972, the Ministry conducted a special project at 

the school boards and CECEPs , for regular and in-service training of teachers 
and administrators in adult education. The first stage (1967-69) of the 
SESAME Project* consisted of expel « entation with teaching methodology suit- 
able for adults, and training metho s suitable for adult educators. The sec- 
ond stage was to communicate the results of the first stage to adult educa- 
tion personnel, managers or teachers with the school boards and the CECEPs. 



Increase in Material Resources 

332. * >y attempt to illustrate the collective effort made to increase edu- 
cation's material resources must make reference to the proportion of Quebec's 
gross educational expenditure represented by capital expenditures. Expendi- 
tures of this sort represented approximately 8 percent from 1964 to 1971, 
excep: for the years ±964-65 and 1968-69 when they represented approximately 
15 percent. 

333. In addition, the continuous effort made to streamline school facil- 
ities during the last decade must be pointed out; for example, the intro- 
duction in 1964 by the Ministry of a development policy in connection with 
regional school facilities has already been discussed in the section dealing 
with the organization o f a secondary school system on a regional basis. At 
this point, reference should be made to Chapter I, Part C, for a fairly com- 
plete description of the educational facilities at all levels. 



3. Evaluation of Results Obtained 



334. Progressive implementation of the educational policies outlined above 
should ordinarily have brought about increased school attendance in Quebec. 

335. The following table makes it possible to evaluate the impact of efforts 
made to make education more accessible to Quebec's population. This table 
itemizes the percentages of Quebec's population attending school at two levels. 
Only children less than five years old were excluded from the population 
figures for 1951, 1961 and 1971. 




* SESAME stands f r t . oecialized Adulc Education Sessions, sponsored by the 
Ministry of Ed cation. 

So 
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TABLE 15 

INCREASE IN SCHOOL ATTENDANCE BY QUEBEC STUDENTS 



Years of Schooling 




1951 


1961 


1971 


Fewer than 9 years 




70.1 


62.7 


54.4 


9 years or more 

1 1 




29.9 


37.3 


45.6 


Total population 
5 years and over 


(%) : 
Number : 


100.0 
3,514,157 


100.0 | 
4,587,955 


100.0 
5,547,370 



Source: 



Canadian census for the years 1951, 1961 and 1971. 



^K wr a i table entaiis certain hazards - si - e 

ascendance' the data l v itZ P ° pu \ atl0n "S-rdless of attendance or non- 
the Canadian'^nst'for 1 ; 8 e rs r ^d T fM " 

only are the educational categories 9 ev find" r d Is) d Sr^Tfrom ^ 
census to another hut t-h^v «o*,or- , graaes; ditterent from one 

in Quebec's education system T n Zl'T <T ^ the cate 8° ri - used 

schooling: "fewer thanTye^nT"^ t0 ^ ^ S ° f 

337. Despite these limitations, two statements can be made: 

" cons r iderab^ y "L e re r rh^ QUebeC ' S ^ ° f 8Choolln 8 haS in — d 
"fewer It Q ■ > < ^ qu " ter ° f the Population moved from the 

cateLrv th sT ° f SCh °° Un 8 cate ^ the "9 years or more" 
TerZZ; to l5!o" eaSln8 ^ ^""^ ° f P ° PUlati ° n *» this lat " 

" llr g il7 S ru ma i e *!? raiSi " 8 th£ leV£l ° f sch °oling was almost as great 
and ?9 7 J ° tWeen 1951 and 1%1 38 that made betwee " 1961 



The Policy of Accessibility j n Terms of Studen ts from Dif f er^^^^ 

339. Tne gradual establishment of a complete education system and the ac - 
companyxng increase in educational resources during the decade bltteln 1%4 
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and 1974 were, in some respects, basic measures designed to permit greater 
accessibility to educational facilities. In fact, school attendance con- 
tinued to increase steadily until 1971. 

340. Quebec's population, for which these educational facilities were 
intended, is diversified indeed. Various aspects of this diversity may ad- 
versely or favorably affect an individual student's opportunities as regards 
accessibility to these educational facilities. The factor? in question in- 
clude age, sex, geographic location, and socio-economic background, all of 
which will subsequently be taken into account ir order to give a complete 
picture of educational accessibility in Quebec. 

341. Other important elements of diversity certainly exist among Quebec's 
population, such as lang iage (French or English) and religion (Catholic or 
Protestant). However, the preceding chapter, which described the education 
system, pointed out quit) effectively that: 

- both the Catholic and Protestant elements in Quebec have a com- 
plete system of elementary and comprehensive secondary schools 
available to them; 

- there exist both French- and English-language educational institu- 
tions, which serve the two linguistic communities at all levels 
from kindergarten to university. 

342. There thus exist guarantees that neither language nor religion will 
limit educational opportunities. 

1 . Policy of Equal Opportunit y 

Regardless of Age 

343. At the present time, the Education Act makes school attendance com- 
pulsory: every child must attend school each year on all days during which 
public schools are in operation, according to the rules and regulations 
established by the pertinent authority, from the beginning of the school year 
during which the child reaches the age of six until the end of the school 
year during which the child reaches the age of fifteen. Thus, this law as- 
sures school attendance by nearJy all these in this population group. 

344. The present proliferation of kindergarten classes for five-year-old 
children serves to extend the 15-year period of school attendance. 

345. In order to be admitted to adult education courses, an individual 
must be at least one year past the age of compulsory school attendance. It 
should be pointed out that, in 1971-72, enrolment in this area was 179,688 
(41,065 full-time and 138,623 part-time). This figure is quite low when one 
considers the large number of adults who have barely completed their elemen- 
tary education. It is also important to compare this figure with "regular" 
students of other levels: for example, in 1971-72, adult full-time enrolment 
was almost 45% of regular college enrolment. 
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Regardless of Sex 

346. Admission requirements for the different levels of education 
regard to' six £dUCati ° n ' d ° n0t include «»y restrictions whatsoever with 
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Regardles s of Geographical Location 

s 3 ibie for'ihf l h rLl a8t ^ ° f Educ ^ion has been respon- 

rtl LI creatl °" of a system of educational institutions which covers 

the entire province of Quebec and which takes into account differences Ex- 
isting between various sectors of the non „l,n nn ru ■ / 
nroviHp f h c tne P 0 P u ^t ion . This system attempts to 

provide the various groups with the educational services they require. 

348. Thus, in each urban district or rural municipality, there is an ele 
mentary school which is responsible for education at the kindergarten and 
elementary levels for the entire school population within iL jurisdiction. 

school S wMchT eduCati0 " is / e 8-"al^ed. The comprehensive secondary 
a S'l responsible for general and vocational education, thus covers 

"s^M ^ tS " lt0r y than that °f the elementary school. Howe e h 
avaiLble^ran'. 3 SCh ° 01 ^ haS made a " ess t0 the.."cho2. 

350. College education is provided through a system of colleges for both 

p 8 ro n vin a ce a a n nd VOCati r al the8e "Heges'.re spread aero s h, entire 

province and provide residential facilities for students coming from distant 

t^'esta'bL'shLnrof^ 311 ^" 011 f U " iversit y education was made possible by 
the establishment of the University of Quebec. Accordingly, university cam- 
puses were set up in Quebec's important urban centres. ?hey to p de 
residential facilities for students from distant regions. So«ov« there 
t lL C T S 3 r iVGrSity h3S b£en brOU 8ht t0 the student body father 

grading! r£VerSe ' ^-^versity for teacher training and U p- 

l 3 a 5 tion TlLlt U r C . a lt° n C0UrS£S ar£ made readlly to the entire popu- 

un iversitv^evel I t " U "% 8 pr ° Vlded 3t the —ndary, college and' 

Provide ^dent^n: ™ S ^°™> in -ses where they are unable'to 

- courses required for the furtherance of their studies (general 
cniSdren)' V ° CaLi ° nal trainin 8. education for exceptional 

- courses in the language of their choice (French or English); 

- r " ?ssary support services. 
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Regardless of Economic Status 

354. Quebec's education system has introduced a number of measures de- 
signed to facilitate access to educational facilities for the economically 
underprivileged: 

- no tuition fees, free books and school transportation at the 
elementary and secondary levels; 

- no tuition fees at the college level for regular or adult students 
who are registered in a minimum of four courses per session; 

- the introduction of a system of loans and bursaries assuring 
support to students who are enrolled for college and university 
study (the latter pay fees), according to their needs and 
financial situation. 



2. Evaluation of Results 



School Attendance in Quebec by Age ~- 

355. The increase in the rate of school attendance by age, from 1961-1971, 
is extremely informative. 

356. Among five-year-olds, rate of school attendance has increased from 
52.2 percent to 94.1 percent, due to the development of the kindergarten 
system. (Here the term "school attendance" is used in a very broad sense.) 

357. Among those between the ages of six and thirteen, the percentage in- 
crease is imperceptible, as this figure had already exceeded 95 percent in 
1961. 

358. In the case of 14-year-olds, the increase from 92.4 percent to 99.0 
percent was definitely attributable in part to the passing of the act making 
attendance compulsory. 

359. As for students between the ages of 15 and 20 (excluding university 
students), attendance figures increased as shown in Table 16. 
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TABLE 16 

INCREASE IN ATTENDANCE RATES FOR 15 TO 20-YEAR-OLDS 



Age 


1961 


1971 


15 


74.6 


90.9 


16 


51.0 


80.4 


17 


30.9 


60.7 


18 


16.0 




37.7 


19 


10.3 


21.5 


20 






7.3 


12.4 



Source: see reference No. 25 



360 In conclusion, it can be stated that, in the sixties, retention was 
most pronounced among young people who had passed the age of compulsory 
school attendance. Moreover, if consideration is given to the fact that the 
attendance rate declines with increasing age (see Table 16) and to the fact 

2£.tl£ in llll 111 ^h" 1 ^ PerCent ° f thG all ° c *tion made for 

vears old or "j hypothesis can be formulated that those who are 20 

years old or less take greater advantage of accessibility to studies 



School Attendance in Quebec by Sex 25 



h?ih„r T° m K the beginning of the seventies onward, attendance figures were 
higher for boys in the 15-20 age group) than for girls of the same age * 

wh°e r re e aH t ' % ' ^ a " endanCe ™ te *>r 17-yfar-old boys was 64^2 percent 
whereas it was 57.1 percent for the girls of the same age. 

362. On the other hand, this situation is being corrected because, with a 
^exceptions, increase in school attendance is more rapid among girls than 

363 One other fact should be mentioned: in general, girls are promoted 
at a younger age than boys at the secondary and college levels. 

364 In conclusion, it can be stated that a great deal of progress must 
stUl be made before girls take advantage of the educational facilities at 
their disposal to the same extent boys do. 
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A comparison within this age group is pertinent for two reasons: these young 
people are no longer under legal obligation to attend school and the atten- 
dance rates are sufficiently high to allow for significant conclusions. Uni- 
versity attendance is not included here. 
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School Attendance in Quebec by Region 25 

365. Among the ten administrative regions of Quebec, there are some which 
extend over a very large territory. As a rule, this would constitute a 
handicap in terms of the "geographical" accessibility of educational facili- 
ties. 



366. An analysis of attendance rates, by region, of 15 to 20-year-olds 
makes it possible to summarize the situation as follows: 

- In 1966, when the regions of Saguenay/Lac St-Jean and Trois-Rivieres 
tended to "dominate' 1 , those of the Northwest, Bas Saint-Laurent/ 
Gaspesie and Outaouais were well below the average figures for 
Quebec. The same was true for Co te-Nord/Nouveau-Quebec in 1967. 
This situation, however, may be attributed to the remoteness of 
these regions and the scattered nature of their population. 

- Although no reversal of this situation was evident from 1966 to 
1971, inequalities are diminishing considerably . In 1971 attendance 
figures in the region of Cote-Nord/Nouveau-Quebec nearly reached the 
Quebec average. This was also the case in Bas Saint-Laurent /Gaspesie, 
which was only fractionally off the average. However, the Outaouais 
region and the Northwest continue to lag behind. 

367. In conclusion, it may be stated that accessibility to education is 
facilitated when a student lives in one of the less remote regions where 'the 
population tends not to be scattered. However, indications are that this con- 
clusion will become less and less vclid in the near future. 



The Social and Economic Background of Students Who Leave School 

368. "Regular" • ients (as opposed to adults) who leave school after the 
secondary or co-1.., level can be divided into three categories: 

- students ;ho continue with their studies after having completed the 
secondar >r college level; 

- graduates )r those who have terminated their studies and hold a 
diploma ii 'ocational education, at the secondary or college level; 

- dr.^ncits. ut.o normally would have pursued their studies: diploma 
holders in g.ieral education and those without diplomas in general 
and vocation.. 1 education. 

369. Observations made in the course of a research study 26 conducted on 
dropouts from secondary school and college, in 1971-72, revealed the following 
significant facts: 

- a more modest socio-economic status (i.e. being from a family in 
which the father has had little education and earns a low wage) 
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definitely increases the chances that a student will not 
continue with his studies, but will leave school either as a 
graduate with a diploma in vocational training, or as a dropout; 

- this applies to students leaving college studies as well as to 
those leaving secondary studies . 

370. Thus it is almost a certainty that students from a favorable socio- 
economic background take greater advantage of educational facilities, par- 
ticularly advanced studies. Conversely, students from more modest backgrounds 
tend to cut short their years of study, either by opting for vocational train- 
ing, or by dropping out of school. 



Conclusion 



371. Having outlined the educational policies which were formulated to per- 
mit greater accessibility to study in Quebec and having evaluated a few ele- 
ments bearing upon level of schooling, a fair statement regarding accessibili- 
ty could be as follows: 



- for the last two decades, the level of school attendance of 
Quebec's population has steadily increased; 

- the increase in attendance has been most marked among students 
under 20, especially since 1964; 

- it is already possible to speak of an almost complete accessi- 
bility of educational opportunity, regardless of the student's 
geographical location, if one can judge from the negligible 
variation in the level of school attendance from one region to 
another; 

- it seems that it will be some time before certain social and 
cultural inequalities are redressed: at the present time, girls 
benefit from educational opportunities for a much shorter time 
than do boys, and students from underprivileged socio-economic 
situations leave school earlier than those from more privileged 
backgrounds . 
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CHAPTER III 



THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF EDUCATION IN TERMS OF 
EDUCATIONAL FLEXIBILITY 

A, Introduction 

372. The vast reform of education initiated in Quebec in 1964 brought 
about profound changes not only from an institutional point of view, by 
means of a rapid expansion of educational facilities at all levels, but 
also in terms of the type of education envisaged and provided by these 
institutions. The data given in the preceding chapter show the effects of 
a policy of greater educational accessibility on the infrastructure of the 
system, mainly in the context of physical accessibility of services and in 
relation to easily measurable factors. The following questions must be 
considered in this regard: Does the type of education envisaged and intro- 
duced by this reform correspond to the concept and the basic policy of de- 
mocratization and, if so, to what extent? Did the objectives achieve re- 
sults, when translated into concrete policies during the last ten years? 
What new challenges are being faced at the present time? 

373. The present chapter deals with the concept of the interaction be- 
tween the policy of democratization and the evolution of the education sys- 
tem in Quebec. Chapter I described the main characteristics of each level 
of education. Now an attempt will be made to identify the relationship of 
these elements to the concept of democratizat ion of education. If this re- 
port is to present the type of evaluation expected of a policy review, it 
should be noted that, rather than identifying the immediate and direct re- 
sults of the major policies, it is more important to indicate their effects 
over a period of time in relation to the overall policy of democratization 
of education. 

374. Among the initial objectives of the reform, particularly with regard 
to training, the following principles, w" ; ch were in due course transformed 
into specific policies, must he noted: 

- to diversify training programs so as to take into account 
the diversity of aptitudes and pref( rences : this is an 
outcome of the goal to make trainin, more comprehensive ; 

- to adapt the school to the needs of the community or to 
link education more closely with collective development 
projects ; 

- to gear instruction toward individual needs ; 

- to aim at a harmonious and integral development of the 
student's personality by promoting the concept of the 
" pupil-centered school ", rather than limiting th Q reform 
to intellectual development. 
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3. 



375. The specific policies which marked the important changes of the last 
decade and which play a major role in education today, stemmed from a com- 
plex combination of the actual situation and the ideal; in other words, 
these policies resulted from a compromise between the goals pursued on the 
one hand, and the constraints and obstacles encountered' on the other. 

376. The requirements of democratization call for accessibility both to 
educational facilities and educational content. The present chapter attempts 
to clarify this by relating the actual components of this concept to the sit- 
uation in Quebec in 1975. Do the educational content and the types of edu- 
cation which are emp hasized today reflect the initial objective of democra- 
tizing education ? 

377. To answer such a question, refprence must be made to the major educa- 
tional changes arising from the application of the democratization process to 
education. In some respects, these changes constitute the extent to which 
the education system has been democratized. Four important priorities are 
discussed, relative to teaching programs, pedagogy, the major features of the 
educational institutions, and the relationship between the school and the com- 
munity. The following is an analysis of the way in which the different levels 
of education and some special fields are influenced by these priorities. 

Changes in Elemen tary and Secondary Education Resulting from the Applica tion 
of t he Principle of Democratization 

378. The first steps taken by the Ministry of Education focussed on the 
establishment of its own administrative and pedagogical services, the reor- 
ganization of school structures at the local and regional levels, the planning 
of financial investments in the various areas of education, the standardiza- 
tion of the revenues and expenditures of educational corporations, and the 
preparation of regional plans with regard to school facilities. In addition 
to the achievement of their own objectives, the purpose of these far-reaching 
operations was to prepare a general framework for the reform of education it- 
self. This did not take long; within a short time and at very close intervals, 
the Ministry of Education published four regulations that changed both the 
pedagogical structure of the school system and its general direction and objec- 
tives: J 

- Regulation No. 1 concerned the reorganization of elementary and sec- 
ondary education; 

- Regulation N o. 2 dealt with official examinations; 

- Regulation No. 3 covered pre-university and vocational studies; 

■ Regulation No. 4 concerned teacher certification. 

379. The first section of the present chapter will examine the changes intro- 
duced by Regulation No. 1, which was issued in 1965; following an implementa- 
tion period which lasted six years, this regulation was modified and comple- 
mented by Regulation No. 7, adopted in 1971. 
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380. Regulation No. 1 had a considerable impact on the direction and 
organization of elementary and secondary education. In keeping with the 
general objectives of the educational reform, it proposed to develop the 
appropriate environment and the general framework necessary to ensure the 
success of the pedagogical reform which was based on two fundamental prin- 
ciples : 

- the pedagogical reorganization of the school system should 
be entirely centered on the child with a view to providing 
a well-rounded education and allowing each child to advance 
at his own pace; 

- the pedagogical reform should strongly encourage the partic- 
ipation of the teaching staff. As a result, consultation of 
practicing teachers was institutionalized. 

381. These principles underlying Regulation No. 1 were meant to give direc- 
tion to the measures to be implemented in carrying out a far-reaching reform. 
It is important to examine how these objectives, when put into practice, 
brought about the expected changes and in what way. 

!• The Major Changes in Elementary and Secondary Education 

Elementary Education 

382. Two articles of Regulation No. 1 in particular have had considerable 
impact on the pedagogical reform of elementary education: 

- Article II 

The elementary program is spread over six years. Promotion 
to the secondary program is automatic after seven years. 
In exceptional cases, a student may be promoted to the sec- 
ondary level after five yea J if he is considered to be gifted. 

- Article III 

In every school, the students are divided according to age at 
the beginning of the school year. They are then assigned to 
working groups on the basis of criteria determined by the 
teaching staff. 

383. These two articles created such an impact that the Ministry of Educa- 
tion had to issue a detailed explanation. The Ministry's comments were pub- 
lished in September 1966 in Education Document No. 2 , under the heading The 
Cooperative School - Comprehensive Education and Continuous Progress . In es- 
sence, this document stressed the following implications of the Regulation. 

384. A new Method of Crouping Students . The traditional class/grade sys- 
tem was replaced by one of subject groupings which, as an alternative solu- 
tion, was expected to encourage flexibility and to lead progressively towards 
the establishment of an ungraded elementary program. This would eliminate 
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the traditional approach of forming classes at the beginning of each school 
year, on the basis of comparability in terms of performance and intellectual 
aptitude, regardless of age. The system envisaged would promote the creation 
of various working groups within the same age level, as often as students' 
progress dictated it, on the basis of criteria which would take into account 
the requirements of providing comprehensive and continuous education for each 
child. The criterion of age should be balanced by other criteria such as the 
rate of learni-ng, the level of maturity and the common characteristics of the 
group. 

385 . A New Method of Teaching . The disappearance of the class/grade system 
did not necessarily lead to the elimination of the homeroom teacher. It did 
necessitate, however, a new definition of the working methods used by the 
teaching staff. The ungraded elementary school: 

- requires the teachers to work as a team in setting up working 
groups and sub-groups, in establishing timetables and in assigning 
class rooms ; 

- requires the teachers to come into contact with a larger number of 
students, either for the teaching of certain subjects or at any 
other time during the school day; 

- requires each teacher, for any number of subjects, to be constantly 
nrepared to teach groups which are not at the same level of develop- 
ment and to adjust his teaching techniques to the needs of these di- 
verse groups . 

386. A New Curriculum Concept . Given that a program can only be defined 

in relation to its objectives, the methods proposed for achieving these objec- 
tives, and those responsible for its development, it became evident, in the 
^ontext of Regulation No. 1, that the traditional curriculum program, which 
was much too detailed, should be replaced by a general outline which would 
provide rhe teachers with teaching objectives and certain guidelines, thereby 
ensuring that t^e school would continue to function smoothly. 

38? • A New System of FHiicqt lunal Administration . The implementation of 
Kegulation No. 1 profoundly changed the nature of the relationships between 
students and the teaching and administrative staff of the school, and also 
between the latter and school board and Ministry of Education authorities. 
In the new pattern proposed for the elementary school, the teaching and admin- 
istrative staff was called upon to develop various methods of cooperation, to 
frequently work as a team, and to assume a collective responsibility for the 
choice of pedagogical approaches and different operational methods for working 
groups. This new situation changed the traditional relationship of authority 
and decentralized the decision-making process. 

388. In terms of democratization of education, major changes introduced by 
Regulation No. 1 involved the transformation of traditional elementary schools 
into pupil-centered schools; the individualization of instruction (elimi- 
nating duplication and introducing the principle of continuous progress), the 
improvement of teaching techniques, broader educational objectives and in- 
creased autonomy for school personnel with regard to the pedagogical management 
of student groups. 
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Seco ndary Education 

389. The directions and structures of elementary education had to be com- 
patible with those of secondary education in order to ensure the continuity 
ot basic education and the required coherence of the whole system. This 
necessitated a redefinition of the objectives of the secondary school and a 
consequent restructuring of the means to implement these new objectives. 

390 • The New Objectives for Secondary Educa tion. In the context of the 
beginning of educational reform, there were several reasons which justified 
the need to redefine the objectives for secondary education. It is suffi- 
cient to mention the three described below. 

391. The myth which advocated the separation of general and specialized 
education had been destroyed. At the secondary level, this myth had been 
reflected by the introduction of two types of parallel programs and the 
development of schools which operated in isolation from one another. A new 
concept of society was introduced and the secondary school was expected to 
promote and transmit it, thereby ensuring its development. 

392. From now on, all students were expected to undertake secondary studies 
for the purpose of adjusting to a society increasingly dominated by science 
and technology. The secondary school was to provide the means by which all 
young people would be provided with an education which would prepare them 
either for more advanced studies or for a working function which would become 
more and more demanding in terms of the theoretical training required. 

39 3. The growing interdependence of professional groups, as seen in today's 
society and envisaged for the future, has compelled the school to instill in 
the students a true spirit of cooperation and respect. This would enable 
each student to fully comprehend the cont ributic ns to be made by others for 
the common welfare of the community and to assess the true value of the know- 
ledge acquired by other people. Therefore, the organization of secondary 
education was expected to promote the development of a profound sense of 
social awareness. 

394. A New Facilit y: The Comprehensive Secondary School . Those responsi- 
ble for the educational reform believed that the secondary school would not 
be able to achieve these new objectives if the changes were limited to mere 
pedagogical coordination of curriculum, while schools offering scientific, 
classical, general, commercial, etc. courses, and schools offering vocation- 
al, housekeeping, agricultural, etc. courses continued to exist side by side. 
It was therefore necessary to provide for systematic coordination of the 
schools themselves and to arrange the physical setups such that all students 
within the school could lead the same kind of life that, in certain respects 
they would experience in the community. The type of school answering these 
requirements was the comprehensive secondary school, Therefore, this was 
the model chosen and developed. At present, such schools offer not only 

general education" programs but also all "vocational training" programs at 
the secondary level. 
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395 - A New Peda gogical Structure . Two articles of Regulation No, 1 im- 
posed a new pedagogical structure on the comprehensive secondary school: 



- Article V I : 



At the secondary level, promotion is by subject. 
As a general rule, the difference in the level of 
the various subjects in which a student is enrolled 
may not exceed the equivalent of two grades. 

- Article VII: 



The secondary program is given over a period of 
five years. It is not divided into sections or 
distinct courses but it covers all subjects pres- 
ently taught from the seventh to the eleventh years .... 

These two articles implied a profound transformation with regard to the ad- 
ministration, the teaching process and the operational structure of the 
secondary school. 

396. The Transition from the Traditional Class/Grade System to the Subject 
Grou£. In the comprehensive school, the students are grouped by subject. A 
group is always composed of students who have reached the same level of de- 
velopment in a given subject. It may be constituted for a specific period 
of time which does not necessarily correspond to the school year. A student 
is no longer obliged to repeat all the courses of a particular grade which 
he has failed. After a failure, he is no longer required to take the same 
course again; he can choose another course compatible with his academic stand- 
ing. For those students encountering difficulties with their courses, the 
school boards can organize make-up courses in the summer and, in exceptional 
cases, during the school year. 

397. The Transition from Homeroom Teacher to the Specialized Teacher and 
Tutor. In the comprehensive secondary school, most disciplines at all levels 
of the program outline are taught by specialists. However, in order to faci- 
litate a well-balanced education for young people, the teachers best suited 
for this role are given a group of adolescents with whom they maintain a rela- 
tionship similar to that of the former "homeroom teacher" which differs from 
the role of the ordinary teacher. Regulation No. 7 has delegated the respon- 
sibility for dividing the school population into community groups to the ad- 
ministrative staff, in cooperation with the teaching staff and students. 

This type of grouping is oriented toward integrating the students and making 
school life more personal. It is at the level of each group that the infor- 
mation, training and activity programs for the group are chosen, prepared and 
carried out. The school timetable has to allow for both formal and informal 
exchanges . 

398. The Transition from t he Classroom to the Subject Room . In a system 
that offers options, the subject room is generally defined in relation to a 
subject or group of related subjects. It is reserved for a particular sub- 
ject and the various groups* of students use it in accordance with a timetable 
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which is developed on the basis of individual schedules. The layout of 
the room should cake into account the particular requirements of the sub- 
ject taught, in terms of the documentation, instructional material and 
equipment necessary for the specific Learning needs of the students. 

399 - The Transition from the Class Timetable to the Student Timetable . 
The timetable for the subject group is unique to the group and not to each 
student. The students who assemble at a given hour to take a given course 
have perhaps been with different groups an hour before. The system of op- 
tions requires each student to develop an individual timetable. This time- 
table can vary depending upon the distribution of subjects throughout the 
day and the school year. 

400 ' A New Curriculum. With the establishment of comprehensive schools, 
students are no longer compelled, upon leaving elementary school, to go to 
specific sections or schools determined by a particular program. They are 
all enrolled at the secondary school to receive a general education which 
will become diversified according to the options they choose. From the 
beginning of the secondary school reform, this has implied profound changes 
with regard to the concept of curriculum. 

401. At the secondary level, the intent of Regulation No. 1 was put into 
effect by the development of a system of comprehensive schools, which were 
to receive all students who had completed the elementary level and were re- 
quired to continue their studies up to the age of 15. This new structure 
was responsible for the following major changes: a horizontal and vertical 
broadening of the curriculum; a more flexible guidance program which, through 
an increase in the possible range of options, gave the students the maximum 
amount of time to make a final choice; and, a greater emphasis on providing 
a well-rounded education by increasing the scope of educational objectives. 



2 - Action Taken to Promote the Changes Envisaged 

402. The changes required for the implementation of Regulation No. 1, both 
at the elementary and secondary levels, could only be effected if the Ministry 
of Education and school boards took a strong initiative in identifying and 
rapidly implementing the necessary measures, determining the techniques, meth- 
ods and working tools required in this regard and supporting the work of indi- 
viduals and groups whose cooperation was indispensible to the success of the 
pedagogical reform. 



Development and Implementation of New Curriculum Programs 



a) Provincial Curriculum Guidelines 

403. Since 1966, considerable and continuous effort has been put into the 
development of curriculum guidelines to achieve the objectives of elementary 
and secondary education. This effort has been instrumental in the moderniza- 
tion and diversification of educational content and its adaptation to students' 
nee-ls, while respecting the level of their psychological development. These 
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guidelines may be described as a "substructure of fundamental concepts" 
which: 

- serves to define a set of educational objectives for a give»~ 4 
subj tct ; 

- contains a sufficiently detailed outline of content to guide 
Lne teacher in his task; 

- establishes the minimum ratio between the various components; 

- synchronizes the learning of concepts and the psychological 
development of the child; 

- proposes different criteria for evaluating content and the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

404. The development and experimentation process related to these programs 
ereatly encouraged the participation of a considerable number of teachers, 
by including them in the activities of many committees. 

405. As with the elementary level, the Ministry of Education developed 
curriculum guidelines for all compulsory and elective subjects at the com- 
prehensive secondary level. Since the comprehensive secondary school re- 
ceives all student? who have completed the elementary level, the curriculum 
guidelines featured three different versions for certain compulsory subjects 
to meet the needs of all students, whether they were enrolled in remedial, 
regular or advanced classes. 

406. In the vocational sector, however, other types of guidelines are in 
the process of development and experimentation. The method used for devel- 
oping these guidelines meets certain very specific requirements, aiming at 
the implementation of a course system which, in terms of specific vocational 
requirements, will allow for the attainment of a more complete horizontal 

and vertical integration between the secondary and college levels in vocation- 
al education; this will also lead to progressive implementation of a modular 
system whose structure will facilitate the exchange of knowledge - at first 
within the same subject area and then between different disciplines. 

b) Program Outlines 

407. At the level of the school boards with jurisdiction over elementary 
and secondary education, local and regional authorities are responsible for 
transforming the provincial curriculum into program outlines. The latter are 
characterized by the amount of detail provided with regard to the objectives, 
content, and teaching and evaluation methods outlined. Because the program 
outline defines the educational objectives and content proposed by the school 
bo-ird for its schools, these programs are sometimes adapted to specific stu- 
dent groups with regard to content. 

408. For several years now, the Ministry of Education has provided technical 
assistance to school boards, which enables them to redefine and modify their 
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program outline^ periodically. This assistance has taken on various forms, 
such as handbooks, documents, provincial or regional meetings, etc. 

c) Course Outlines 

409. Ideally, the course outline is developed by a team of teachers from 
the same school. It defines the types of knowledge and skills that can be 
identified, observed, measured, and acquired at school. For each course it 
outlines specific objectives, detailed content, recommended activities and 
tasks, performance criteria, methods of supervision and evaluation of student 
activity, a bibliography and the materials and methods to be used. 

410. The process of transforming program outlines into course outlines has, 
in several areas, included contributions from teaching teams at the elemen- 
tary level and from work groups led by department heads at the comprehensive 
school level. 



Diversification of Educational Facilities and Support Services 

411. The innovation and expansion of existing schools, as well as the con- 
struction of new ones, resulted in the establishment of school libraries, 
instructional resource centres, information centres, and areas for specific 
activities (gymnasia, drama workshops, etc.). Also, the growth of educational 
technology and regional and provincial production of audio-visual materials 
encouraged experimentation with new teaching techniques, primarily by means 

of television, radio and film. The Ministry's General Service for Teaching 
Media played a very important role in this regard. In cooperation with Radio- 
Quebec and other agencies, it developed a great deal of audio-visual material 
and encouraged various teaching experiments with media. 

Development of Personal Services for Students 

412. The establishment of these new structures necessitated the organization 
of services focussing in particular on two areas of student-related activity: 
personal counselling services and student group activities. The general aim 
of counselling is to evaluate individual and collective needs relative to the 
personal and social development of the student and to identify the programs 
which best meet these needs. Various teaching and non-teaching personnel 
participate in the implementation of these objectives: specialists in the 
fields of guidance, academic and vocational counselling, psychology, religion, 
health and social services. 

413. A great number of experiments have been carried out with regard to 
student group activities since the beginning of the educational reform. The 
publication of Regulation No. 7 in 1971 made it possible to organize social, 
cultural and athletic activities within the framework of the regular student 
timetable. Because of this innovation, the school boards were given the task 
of making a given school both an appropriate learning environment and a urue 
reflection of the community. These activities are organized either by teachers 
or group leaders. 
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The New System of Student Testing and Evaluation 

414. The application of the principle of continuous progress to elementa- 
ry and secondary education necessarily changes the traditional system of 
student evaluation. Since the implementation of the continuous progress 
concept is the responsibility of the school boards and schools, it is also 
their responsibility to use those testing and evaluation techniques which 
enable them to achieve this objective. The Ministry of Lducaficn supports, 
encourages and promotes this activity by developing and providing organiza- 
tion and evaluation handbooks for educational activities. Also/ the Ministry 
makes available to school boards testing materials (language, mathematics, 
IQ tests) and prepares evaluation materials which enables the Ministry to'as- 
sume its responsibilities with regard to issuing certificates on completion of 
secondary studies. 



The Provision of Support Programs for Educational Personnel 

415. To a great extent, the success of the educational reform will depend 
on the personnel working at the school boards and in the schools. A partic- 
ular effort should therefore be made to provide these people with support 
services, up-grading facilities and opportunities for improving the quality 
of their teaching or administrative activities. 



a) Initial Achievements (1964-1970 ) 

416. With due regard for the autonomy and responsibilities accorded to 
school boards and schools, Regulation No. 1 profoundly changed the relation- 
ship between authority and service that existed at the local, regional and 
provincial levels of the education system. When this regulation was issued, 
the traditional function of school inspector bad already been abolished ard a 
new category for the Ministry's representative, that of regional consultant, 
was created. The title of the position clearly indicates that its role was 
to provide assistance rather than detailed supervision. 

417. To support the teachers in their work and to encourage the development 
of new instructional activities, several school boards began to hire teaching 
consultants, group leaders and educational coordinators during that same peri- 
od. Depending on whether they were located at the school or the school boara, 
these persons were placed under the authority of the school principal or the 
academic director. 

418. Moreover, professional up-grading was greatly encouraged by various 
bursary programs which were either organized by the Ministry or the school 
boards. Several university faculties opened their doors to practicing teach- 
er and organized full-time or part-time courses for their benefit. The 
school boards often organized their own in-service training programs by making 
available the expertise of a number of people working in their general services 
or schools. 
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419. The activities related to the provision of up-grading programs, sup- 
port services and group activities for teaching and administrative per- 
sonnel gave rise to numerous experiments. In particular, mention should be 
made of the vast operation undertaken by the SEMEA teams (training program 
on pupil-centered education techniques) which, during a period of five years, 
carried out an intensive and systematic effort to make available to teachers, 
principals and local administrators an awareness training program on the 
principles and methods of pupil-centered education at the elementary level. 
By means of training programs lasting from a few days to several weeks, these 
teams reached 8,000 persons throughout Quebec. The Experimental Projects Mis- 
sion (MPE), which included the SEMEA project, also developed and disseminated 
instructional materials to teachers and teacher training personnel by means 
of instructional workshops. Also, the Mission experimented with a new formula 
for teacher training in cooperation with T .aval University (REPERES Project). 



b) A New Era (1970-1975) 

420. The efforts that were undertaken to motivate, support and train teaching 
personnel not only promoted pedagogical reform in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation but also encouraged the involvement of teaching personnel in pedagogical 
research ~nd development within their own working environment. This is evident 
from tne current interest of the school boards in the grants program of the 
Ministry of Education, which helps local groups to establish and conduct their 
own research and development projects in areas such as teaching, pedagogical 
organization, special education, measurements and evaluation. This type of 
support for innovation focusses on projects that originate in the educational 
institutions. 

421. New formulas for the professinmi development and support if school 
personnel have also been subjected experimentation since J 970. Several 
school boards retain the services of teaching consultants whose toie is to 
assist the teachers and principals of those schools located In their are r . 
In the comprehensive secondary cchcols, group leaders assist teachers : n one 

or several subjects. In this connection, the Ministry of Education has developed 
a practice regarding educational development experts. The latter are teachers 
who are freed from their regular assignments for a period cf two or three years 
and meet with persons or groups requesting their services at school boards. 
This practice is flexible enough to make it possible to reorganize, on an an- 
nual basis, the services to be provided by the educational development experts 
and, at the same time, to take into account the needs of the Ministry and the 
school boards. tf 

422. Meetings between teachers, local administrators, teaching consultants 
and educational development exp2rts can occur on various occasion? . h.r .ver, 
they are usually held during the period of 20 days which is res* ved in every 
school timetable for planning <ind evaluation as required by Regulation No. 7. 

423. With regard to the provision of university training for practicing 
teachers, each university offers programs which attempt to meet provincial 
and regional needs. In addition to the programs provided at its various cam- 
puses, the University of Quebec offers an in-service training program for math- 
ematics teachers (PERMAMA), which reaches the teachers in their own working 
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environment by means of p 4 *nr and audio-visual materials and through services 
provided by local or regional grouo leaders and professors from the Universi- 
ty of Quebec. This formula will soon be employed in the in-service training 
program for French teachers (PERMAFRA) . 

424. Lastly, the National Institute of Public Administration (INAP) offers 
several training programs for school board administrators that can be taken 
either at the institute or at the board's offices. These programs, which 
are given as regular courses or as intensive training sessions, deal with 
the entire range of a school board administrator's responsibilities. The 
cost of these activities is usually covered by the board's budget. 



3- A Special Area: Education of Exceptional Children 

425. In addition to providing educational services for the entire studt- 
population, the efforts made to democratize education should also ensure tnat 
the educational process is adapted to the needs of different groups of students. 
In the case of exceptional children, the first efforts were directed towards 
the identification of children with learning disabilities and the organiza- 
tion of the necessary services for them. During the same period, those re- 
sponsible for the education of exceptional children had to undertake the 
hiring and training of specialized personnel, in cooperation with the insti- 
tutions and agencies concerned, and coordinate the efforts of various pro- 
vincial, regional and local services already in operation. 

426. The organizational, financial and pedagogical infrastructure having 
been established, the educational services provided for exceptional children 
were concentrated in four areas of activity. 



Preparation of a Comprehensive Flan for the Development of Serv ic < 
and Human and Material Resources to Meet the Needs of Exception al^ ~ 
Children 

427. With a view to cooi^inating the efforts of those agencies, school 
boards and government ministries concerned with the problem of exceptional 
children, the Ministry of Education undertook the preparation, in the fall 
of 1970, of a document which defined the policies and major activities planned 
for the next few years in this area. 



Development of Educational Services for Students With Learning Disabilitie 

428. The expansion of educational services for students with learning dis- 
abilities in -olved the Ministry of Education in testing, supervision and stan- 
dardization activities. The standardization of services was recognized as the 
most urgent task; this called for the integration of these services into a 
carefully considered plan for resource development, as well as the involvement 
of the people working in this sector in the development and implementation of 
this plan. 
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429. Various projects were initiated to achieve this purpose; the most 
significant of these were the following; 

- organization of specific vocational courses, as well as special 
educational services, and the preparation of recommendat icns 
with regard to suitable teaching materials and equipment; 

- development of a five-year plan aimed at providing special 
facilities for students with learning disabilities; 

- participation in the development of a program which placed 
several groups of exceptional children, then in institutions 
run by the Ministry of Social Affairs, in the public school 
system; 

- development of new standards for the pupil-teacher ratio, based 
on a new definition of the concept of exceptional children. 



P reparation of Pedagogical Guides and Course Outlines and Development 
of Instructional Media for Teachers of Exceptional Children 

430. The decision to supply the special education sector with appropriate 
instructional materials was taken more than five years ago. In 1969, a 
systematic operation was set up in this regard and several pilot projects 
were carried out. Now that preliminary planning has been completed, this 
operation is conducted on a regular basis and uses the most advanced technol- 
ogy for t.* 1 education of children with learning disabilities. 



Development of Human Resources for Children with Learning Disabi lities 

431. An analysis of the human resources available to the institutions deal- 
ing with exceptional children has shown the importance of determining and de- 
fining their needs in order to ensure the assistance of competent persons in 
this field at all levels (coordination, supervision, instruction, training). 
With this perspective in mind, the Ministry of Education developed an inven- 
tory of requirements resources with regard to the training and up-grading 
of personnel in the field of special education. In cooperation with the uni- 
versities, the Ministry also initiated programs for the training and up-grading 
of teachers. 

432. Since 1960, cons iderable development has taken place in the field of 
special education in Quebec. Educational specialists meet regularly at the 
school beard level and, at the provincial level, the annual Conference on 
Exceptional Children brings together 4,000 persons for several days! Educa- 
tional development experts have established working relationships with these 
specialists and the special education branch of the Ministry of Education 
coordinates activities in this area. \ 
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Changes at the Pos t-Secondary Level Resulting from the Application of th e 
Principle of Democratization ~ 

433. In this section, a description will be given 0 f the most important 
changes which have occurred at the college and ^university levels. 



1. College Education 

434. Before 1967, the term "college education" did not exist as such. The 
variety of courses offered by today's colleges was provided by various kinds 
of institutions, namely, the "classical" colleges and specialized schools 
such as institutes of technology, teachers 1 colleges, family education insti- 
tutes, schools of nursing, etc. 

435. The "paths" leading to university varied a great deal: admission 
could be gained, in certain instances, after eleven years of school or twelve 
years of school (especially in the English-speaking system), after thir' en 
or fourteen years, or at the end of a period of specialized training lasting 
two or three vears (teaching, sciences, paramedical training), but usua 11 ', 
after having completed fifteen years of school and obtained the "bachelor *nf 
arts" awarded by faculties of arts to students who completed their studies 

in the classical colleges affiliated with these university faculties. 

436. In order to fully realize how essential it was to establish colleges 
for general and vocational education, the pressing needs which these insti- 
tutions were to answer and the interim goals that were to influence their 
form or structure must be reviewed. In 1967, immediate action had to be 
taken to answer the growing demand tor post-secondary stulies. To do this, 
existing institutions had to be fully utilized rather than new ones built;' 
incentive measures were put into effect to this end. Finally, a remedy for 
the inequities which existed among the various parallel programs of study, be- 
tween which transfers were seldom feasible, was urgently needed, as this state 
of affairs represented a considerable disadvantage to the student. The estab- 
lishment, then, of a network of general and vocational colleges fulfilled this 
essential need for "horizontal" coordination. On a short-term basis, the new 
college program attempted to increase accessibility for post-secondary students 
by facilitating transfers from the secondary to the college, and from the col- 
lege to the university, level. 

437. With the creatiton of a network of colleges for general and vocational 
education (CFXfPs), edition at the college level became all-encompassing, 
including 11 those programs which would necessarily be provided by a compre- 
hensive institution. The CiT.HPs are primarily concerned with the problem of 
"mas^" poi.r-s,v^J.ir . diiiatu i, as, in the last t\ w vears, they have had to 
absorb vast numbers of student? as a result of the "academic explosion" which 
occurred at the secondary level during the sixties. 

438. Bv wav of follow-up to the act relative to the CHCEPs, passed in 1967, 
most colleges wore established b-tween 1%7 and 1070, essentially through the 
reorganisation in d integration of existing institutions, some private, some 
P ,lMl ' • A i.Mle^e is a publu institution; the corporation which administers 
it, and the charter which governs it, make u independent, in contrast to the 
torrvr statute .v vrnins the old specialised schools which were maintained by 
van ous n imstr i . s . 
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Aims and Objectives of College Education 

439. At the beginning of their endeavours, those responsible for the reform 
of college level education articulated the approach they intended to take re- 
garding both the level of studies and the institutions which they had been 
called upon to reorganize, 

440. "College education must answer a multiplicity of needs, and moreover, 
be directly relevant to the requirements of a rapidly evolving society. Of 
necessity, it must be both flexible and dynamic. It must be universally ac- 
cessible, not only at the social level where it must accommodate a great num- 
ber of students, but also at the instructional level, where it must offer a 
wide range of courses in general and vocational education Looking continu- 
ously to the future, it must ensure that the sort of education it provides 
corresponds to the needs of today's civilization, a civilization based upon 
science and technology and upon a responsible humanism. Moreover, this sort 
of education must be responsive to individual and community needs; it must be 
sufficiently adaptable to meet the requirements of various environments. 
Within our society, it must epitomize the ideal of "equal opportunity" in edu- 
cation, and bring about a situation which ensures the exercise of individual 
freedom. " 

441. These principles were based on a new concept of democratization; and 
had to be transformed into specific objectives. The architects of the reform 
defined these objectives as follows: 

- to establish a clear-cut and well-defined basic link between second- 
ary and university education; 

- to meet the needs of increasingly large numbers of students; 

- to ensure that equivalent educational facilities be available in all 
regions of Quebec; 

- to give students a direction to their studies which would correspond 
as closely as possible to their individual aptitudes and personal- 
ities ; 

- to provide the working population of each region with opportunities 
for retraining, so that they may qualify for specialized technical 
employment if so desired; 

- to provide adults with a full complement of the general educational 
activities necessary for playing an active role in society. 

4^2. Those important principles and objectives relative to the colleges 
profoundly changed an educational situation which had its beginnings in the 
distant past. In order to be able to gauge the evolution which took place 
at this level, it is important to indicate the major changes to which the 
creation of the CEGEPs gave rise, and the measures taRen to effect these 
changes . 
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Major Changes in Coll ege Education and Measures Taken to Guide and 
Reinforce These Changes ~ 

a) Comprehensive Education 

443. The decision to combine the various kinds of vocational education and 
pre-university education in the same institution emanated from a desire to 
derive the maximum educational benefits from the comprehensive setup, in 
terms of the concentration of human resources, an increased number of courses 
from which students might choose, and the possibilities for social adjust- 
ment within the context of the social and cultural interaction of students 
from different backgrounds, preparing for highly different careers. 

444. The principle of comprehensive education was applied in particular 

to the organization of CEGEP programs on the basis of the following concerns: 
balanced training, program flexibility and wide-ranging career choices. Any 
college education program includes objectives relative to both general and 
vocational education. Thus, college education has become an entity in it- 
self and constitutes a separate educational level. It was designed to per- 
mit the student first to reinforce and complete his general education by 
studying disciplines such as literature and philosophy, and second to begin 
or to complete his vocational training. According to current usage, "general" 
education refers to those subjects or fields of study which may lead to and 
prepare a student for higher education. At the outset, it was required that, 
for the^ first two years of study at the CEGEP, no more than two-thirds of a 
student's time be devoted to studies in preparation for a career; one-third 
had to be devoted to completing his general education. A student's program 
of specialized courses constitutes his "major", if at prepares him for uni- 
versity study and a "specialization" if it prepares .h for an occupation. 

445. When the CEGEPs were first created, attempts to establish a balanced 
training program were hampered considerably by the extreme variation, at 

that time, in the length of students' pre-university studies and the resulting 
imbalance in their level of training. Some students found themselves forced 
to pursue studies that were exclusively general; others to begin specialized 
studies too soon, 



446. The formulation of regulations requiring the simultaneous pursuit of 
both types of study did not mean, however, that the proportion of time devoted 
to one or the other would not be reviewed periodically. The introduction of 
an area of specialization into the student's studies was to be a gradual pro- 
cess, in order to provide him with flexibility within his program. Thus, 
specialization in social, health, or pure and applied sciences would lead to 
a full range of university programs which were more specific still, while 
ensuring that contact was maintained with a complete range of technical and 
professional skills connected with each discipline. Accordingly, transfer 
between programs in the same discipline or from a pre-university progra . to 
a terminal one was easily effected and did not require that the student re- 
peat his entire program. 
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447. In vocational education, the practice of requiring all students to 
take common basic subjects ensures that the student will only be able to 
reach a high ley el of specialization after he has acquired a sufficiently 
broad basic education. The first two, three or four sessions of a group 
ot special courses taught for six sessions thus torm a common program. 

k) Matching the Different- Levels of Education 

448. The establishment of uniform universitv entrance standards, following - 
a student's thirteenth year of schooling, was not brought about without neces- 
sitating major adjustments on the part of university faculties. During the 
period of transition following the creation of the CEGEPs, some universities 
required that a student be highly qualified in terms of course work before 
they would admit him; others attempted to persuade the CEGEPs not to offer 
disciplines related to university specializations, in order to leave the uni- 
versities responsible for providing the basic requirements for these special- 
izations. Current practice attempts to avoid a situation whereby a given 
level of education would be restricted by unnecessary demands for prerequisites 
by the level above. In principle, this also applies to transfers between the 
secondary and college levels. Moreover, since 1967, the principle of contin- 
uous progress has been questioned, in view of the reduced length (in some 
cases, from 15 to 13 years) of pre-univers L ty studies and of the extension 

of secondary school from four to five ye_*rs. Those responsible for the reform 
wondered how the length of a student's studies could be shortened without di- 
minishing their quality. Introduction of the credit system, and promotion by 
subject, which became the rule at both the secondary and college levels, was 
done to allow each student to advance at his own rate, in accordance with his 
particular inclinations. However, such imptovements as a shortened elementa- 
ry program, the higher quality of secondary education, and the introduction 
of the credit system and subject promotion serve to explain why those respon- 
sible for the reform favoured admission to university after 13 years of 
study, while the universities themselves were still demanding 15 (in the 
French-speaking sector) . 

c) The Development of Vocational Education 

449. Specialization programs, ordinarily called vocational programs, are 
oriented toward immediate employment; thus, a few remarks should be made con- 
cerning the influence on this sector of regulations based on the principle of 
comprehensive education. The development of vocational programs at the CEGEP 
did not take place as rapidly as had been expected. In fact, today, only about 
50 percent of the students enrolled at the CEGEPs are taking vocational courses, 
although enrolment figures have gradually and continuously increased over the 
Last five years. Because of this, the CEGEP setup h<~; been criticized for 
making vocational programs the "poor cousin" within the education system. This 
accusation merits a response. 

450. The requirement of a fifth year at the secondary level before admission 
to the CEGEP led to a one-year gap in the vocational program, as transfer to 
the old specialized schools had occurred, in the past, after the fourth year 
of secondary school. This one-year gap falsified the degree to which the per- 
centage of students enrolled in vocational programs was representative for a 
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period of up to three years after the establishment of a CEGEP. Meanwhile, 
the economy experienced r.;pid development of the primary and secondary in-' 
dustries, and especially of the service industries. This had been forseen 
by those responsible for the reform, who had written: "Given the present 
state of affairs, further stages in development cannot come about without 
an "explosion 11 of the service industries. This sector of the economy will 
need competent personnel to fill positions which, up to now, have been filled 
by people with inadequate training, due to the acute deficiencies of the sys- 
tem of education in this area." 27 The development of vocational education 
was therefore effected in part by the establishment of new programs in admin- 
istration, health, social work, information, communications, etc* 

451. A third important change occurred as a result of the desire to make 
vocational education flexible enough to adapt to changes which might arise 
in a given occupation. The logic of comprehensive education led to consid- 
erable upgrading of the scientific education which constituted the basis for 
work in technical fields. This idea was expressed in 1967: "It cannot be 
denied that the theoretical subjects presently taught in the specialized 
school system must be supplemented and improved to meet the requirements of 
the labour market. This is all the more imperative since our rapidly evolving 
technology will require that individuals are capable of adjustment to change, 
a premise which presupposes a solid basic training. 1,28 

452. The* principle of comprehensive educatior was most widely applied in the 
area of program structuring. This principle thus contributed directly to 
greater accessibility of this educational level, by allowing for flexibility 
in a student's progress, by maintaining a balance between general basic edu- 
cation and the scientific training necessary for an area of specialization and 
by providing either introductory or complete vocational training leading re- 
spectively to university, rr to the immediate practice of a given trade. 

d ) Changes Connected with the Trer i toward Pupil-Centered Teaching 
Methods and Individualized Inscruction 

453. Will this trend influence the nature of the CEGEP? Without attempting 
a detailed analysis, it would, nevertheless, be useful to point out a certain 
number of characteristics, typical of instruction at the college level, which 
tend to be Tailored to the individual student's aptitudes. 

454. From the beginning, the Ministry of Education recommended a return to 
independent work, to research, to the preparation of seminars and to team work. 
The crisis which occurred in the fall of 1968 in post-secondary education - 

as it had in a good many other countries - substantiated doubts held by many 
about the efficacy of the lecture method of instruction, and intensified the 
search for various types of substitutes, one being the complete absence of 
all direction. 

455. In an effort to encourage more individualized instruction, workshops 
in the humanities were held on an experimental basis, complementing labora- 
tory work in the natural sciences. Programmed instruction methods were used 
in some scientific fields; experiments were performed in which working methods 
were varied according to the student's ability to absorb knowledge within the 
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framework of a large work group, a small work group or through individual 
study. A massive pilot project was conducted at one of the CEGEPs in the 
city of Laval with the aim of making maximum use of information and commu- 
nications technology to facilitate individualized learning. 

456. One of the developments most likely to establish learning as being 
more important than teaching is a method emphasizing the work done by the 
student rather than the teacher's word. This approach involves the refor- 
mulation of course content for a number of disciplines, in terms of learning 
objectives. 

457. One of the most original features of the CEGEP is the educational 
scope of a vast range of cultural, social, athletic and technical activities 
which represent students' individual or collective projects, in contrast to 
formal instruction. These projects are a practical application of the prin- 
ciple of making the student increasingly responsible for his own education. 
Beyond a simple individualization of teaching methods, the essence of these 
activities seems to preview a reintroduction of a true "educational" dimen- 
sion to the college environment - a sort of personalization of the education- 
al process. 

458. Justification for the above philosophy appeared as early as 1968, 
when the first evaluation of the CEGEPs' operation was made by a committee 
of the Superior Council of Education: "A student's entire extracurricular 
life which, at a college, is so important, is still left to chance. The 
college is a place for other kinds of learning apart from instruction; thus, 
the extracurricular activities should be organized .... This leads us 

to predict that there will be a number of educators engaged full-time at the 
CEGEP in educational capacities which are not instructional." The subsequent 
development, in cooperation with teachers, of programs of social and cultural 
leadership, led to an exploration of ways to recognize and give credit for 
"educational achievements" which were outside of the formal course of studies. 

e) The CEGEP and the Needs of the Community 

459. One final aspect of democratization that should be mentioned in order 
to understand the type of education offered at the college level is the inte- 
gration of the college-level educational community as a dynamic element into 
society. In educational respects, this could be called a socialization pro- 
cess which enables the student, in an independent and creative manner, to 
play the civic, economic, family and other roles he will have to assume even- 
tually. In a wider sense, it can be said that the system of educational in- 
stitutions thus becomes an important tool in the development of the community; 
in this respect the CEGEPs try to keep informed about the needs of the commu- 
nity in economic, as well as in cultural and political, terms. 

460. The CEGEPs' objective of achieving a close relationship between educa- 
tion and society cannot be accomplished without positive action. The first 
official yearbook of the CEGEPs expresses this idea in tne following manner: 
"Traditionally, a school system was the means by which a society transmitted 
fundamental knowledge and values. In this sense it reflected society. Such 
a concept is satisfactory for a static world in which a student who leaves 
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school is faced with a situation practically identical to that which existed 
when he entered. But nowadays, when even structures are changing, the 
school system, in addition to transmitting an enduring heritage, must try 
to become a factor in social evolution. "29 

461. This concern was first put into concrete form in a type of institu- 
tional administration where the participation of students, citizens residing 
in the area and teachers became a constituent element, under Bill 21 regard- 
ing the CEGEPs. 

462. This concern also helped to open the CEGEPs on a large scale to an 
adult clientele whose number in 1974-75 almost equalled that of the younger, 
regular students. In this sector for several years now, the tendency has 
been to develop programs for the various groups according to a systematic 
policy of individualized education. 

463. The short history of the CEGEPs demonstrates an acute sensitivity to 
student attitudes towards the uncertainties and major events in the fields 
of culture, business and politics. Indeed, the college environment its. If 

is characterized by a restlessness which clearly illustrates the rapid manner 
in which values change. 

464. Another indication of democratization at the CEGEP level is its 
specificity with regard to a particular region or socio-economic milieu. 
M The colleges will make sure that the sort o f education provided in a given 
area will respond to the social and economic realities of that area, and to 
IlS realistic growth potential .... The comprehensive nature of college 
education permits necessary flexibility so that each college may determine 
its goals in connection with the cultural, social and economic situation in 
its region. " 30 



2. University Education 

465. In the last decade, university education has developed at a much 
slower pace than that provided by the secondary schools and colleges, while 
still following the general trend of the education system toward greater 
accessibility of higher education. 

466. In the years between 1967 and 1970', two major changes developed with 
regard to student population. A great many courses were now given in the 
colleges in cases where, previously, a student proceeded directly to the uni- 
versity from secondary school. In 1967, almost 30 percent of the courses given 
the universities were due to be relocated in the CEGEPs, because of the re- 
definition of the college level. On the other hand, ar entire area of pro- 
fessional training traditionally provided previously at the college level, 

i.e. that of teacher training, provided by the normal school, was gradualJy 
shifted to the university level according to Regulation No. 4 of the Ministry 
of Education. 

467. The most important measure taken to compensate for t l ie rapid increase 
in the number of university students was the establishment of the University 
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of Quebec in 1969; it joined three existing French-language universities - 
Montreal, Sherbrooke and Quebec (Laval University) - and three English- 
language universities - McGill and Sir George Williams in Montreal, and 
Bishop s in Lennoxville. 

468. The University of Quebec has a certain number of characteristic 
features which are closely linked to the principle of democratization of 
education. It is a public institution, created and maintained by the prov- 
ince; thus, it is somewhat different from the other universities, which are 
private. Its operational procedures systematically encourage student and 
teacher participation in decision-making by unique methods. 

469. The University of Quebec is decentralized. Initially composed of 
four relatively independent "affiliates", it provides university education 
in regions previously without facilities: Mauricie, the Lower St. Lawrence, 
Saguenay/Lac-St-Jean. The structure of the University of Quebec lent it- 
self to the creation of research centres (for example: the National Insti- 
tute for Scientific Research), and service centres (for example: the Divi- 
sion of Advanced Studies of the Northwest region and "Tele-University", 
which recently became an affiliate). 

470. The organizational model for instruction used by the University of 
Quebec features the "module", which is a mixed group of professors and stu- 
dents involved in the same program or in a series of related programs, set 
up side by side with the department (a group of professors belonging to the 
same discipline or faculty). This pattc i was later adopted by other uni- 
versities. 

471. The majority of Quebec's universities experienced rapid expansion 
toward the end of the sixties. On the other hand, at the beginning of the 
present decade, they experienced an unexpected decline in projected enrol- 
ments, as was the case with a majority of similar institutions elsewhere in 
North America. This relative stabilization of growth, combined with numerous 
shifts in new students' areas of interest, required efforts involving coor- 
dination and planning based as much on the complementary nature of institu- 
tions, as on developmental autonomy. 

472. The opening of the university to adults is also a phenomenon which 
occurred within the last decade. For several years now, the University of 
Montreal in particular has been devoting considerable resources to research 
and instruction in the field of adult education. 

473. The role of the Council of Universities, which the following chapter 
will present in detail, was actually of primary importance in connection 

with the reform of university education, especially in terms of the objectives 
of the universities. 



3. Initial Training of New Teachers 

474. In the second section of its report, the Parent Commission described 
at length the various aspects of teacher education. In particular, it re- 
commended that the responsibility for teacher education be transferred grad- 
ually to the universities. 
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475. This recommendation was accepted and resulted in the issuing of 
Regulation No. 4 by the Ministry of Education in 1966, in addition to a 
number of new regulations governing teacher certification. This decision 
led to the gradual disappearance of some 60 normal schools, which, in 
1966-67, offered three different types of teaching certificates in programs 
of two, three or four years following secondary school. The integration of 
the major teacher training institutions was effected to a great extent Ky 
means of the establishment of the various affiliates of the University of 
Quebec. Transition between the old normal school programs and the new uni- 
versity programs was at first difficult due to differences between them. 

476. The Ministry of Education supervises teacher training programs very 
closely by requiring that the universities submit their proposed programs 
to the Ministry for approval. This procedure does not apply to any other 
university programs; the latter are presented for approval to the Council 
of Universities, in accordance with a mutual agreement made among the uni- 
versities themselves. 

477. Regulation No. 4 resulted in an important change in teacher certifi- 
cation. The final diploma received at the end of the initial teacher train- 
ing period was no longer equivalent to a permanent teaching certificate, as 
had been the case when the normal schools were in operation. A probationary 
period of two years of practical teaching experience was introduced and a 
probation council was formed at each school. This council followed the work 
done by the new teacher in order to provide him with encouragement and advice, 
and to evaluate his competence with a view to ultimately recommending him to 
the Ministry of Education for a permanent teaching certificate. To remedy 
exceptional situations where candidates holding either temporary or perma- 
nent certificates are nojt available, the Ministry also issues a certain number 
of provisional authorizations to teach; their renewal is contingent upon two 
conditions: a positive recommendation by the school board concerned and an 
obligation on the part of the candidate to acquire the academic background or 
training he lacks. 

478. Secondary teacher education programs, offered at the bachelor's level, 
usually combine a two-year major in a fciven faculty, with one year of courses 
in educational theory, and practice teaching. Many students, however, com- 
plete the first cycle by obtaining a bachelor's degree in a given major, 
which concentrates on research, and then add a fourth year in which they 
obtain a certificate in secondary education or educational theory. 

479. Elementary teacher education programs generally devote more time to 
teaching methodology in the various subjects. General education in other 
areas is thus more varied. 

480. The teaching certificate, ordinarily obtained after a two-year proba- 
tionary teaching term, is, in effect, specific as regards the teaching sub- 
ject (university major), the level (elementary or secondary) and the sector 
(English- or French-language). Ar present, however, programs which encourage 
mobility between kindergarten and elementary school and between elementary 
school and junior high school are being encouraged. 
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481. A very close relationship exists between "initial 1 ' training programs 
for future teachers and a whole series of initiatives for continuing teacher 
education. The various projects and programs mentioned in connection with 
elementary and secondary (SEMEA, PERMAMA, PERMAFKA) or adult education 
(SESAME: Specialized Education Sessions for Adult Educators sponsored by 
the Ministry of Education) helped to pioneer and disseminate new pedagogical 
concepts, whjLch are focussed on the pupil-centered school, individualized 
instruction Tind the utilization of group resources, and aim toward a more 
dynamic educational pattern, centered on the student and his learning rather 
than on formal instruction. 

482. A pilot project for elementary teacher training was developed and 
carried out f rom 1967 to 1971 under the responsibility of the Office of Ex- 
perimental Projects, Ministry of Education. This project, called REPERES 
(Experimental Network for the Preparation of Student Teachers in the Reform 
of Elementary Education), contributed in particular to the operation and con- 
tinuous evaluation of the Laval Experimental Center, where, for three years, a 
pilot project was carried out which called for "teaching based on an aware- 
ness of the total environment" and made major use of practice teaching during 
the entire training period. 

483. Another field recently given special attention by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation was vocational teacher training for the secondary and college levels. 
In a development program recently established by the Ministry in cooperation 
with the universities, the approach to "initial" training closely correjponds 
to the approach proposed for on-the-job-training; both are characterized by 
the greater use of learning opportunities in the school environment in accor- 
dance with the principle of "teaching based on an awareness of the total en- 
vironment" . 



Changes in Adult Education Resulting from the Application of the Principle of 
Democrat i zat ion 

484. Quebec's period of educational reform affected successively the struc- 
tures, objectives and characteristics of the educational system at every lev- 
el. The educational needs of adults, while not excluded, were given somewhat 
less attention by T he Parent Report than the various levels of instruction, 
as adults are involved in three formal levels at once: secondary, college 
and university. The report doe r , however, mention the province's responsi- 
bility for formal adult education. At the very least, this implies that 
facilities and programs established for the young should be made available 

to adults as well. All efTorts in this area are therefore directed toward 
educational upgrading, either through supplementary general education or 
through retraining programs cr the working population to qualify them for 
specialized employment. 

485. The Continuing Education Branch, which was established in 1966, and 
subsequently became the Adult Education Branch, is responsible for the orga- 
nization of adult education and the promotion of continuing education. The 
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purpose of this twofold mandate is to further adults' understanding of 
themselves, and of their environment, in order to encourage their partic- 
ipation in its social and economic development. This basic link with the 
community calls for a very special sort of education which is as geared to 
adults individual needs, life styles and abilities as it is to the needs 
and priorities of Quebec society in general, and the working environment 
in particular. Seen in terms cf continuing education, adult education 
should thus increase adults' ability to make use of and develop the infor- 
mation and educational resources of the community. 

1 - The Extent to which Democratization was Achieved 

486. The very objectives of adult education were, and are, conducive to 
democratization. This sort of education is intended to make services and 
resources available to the entire adult population of a given region and to 
offer a range of activities and business, social and cultural training pro- 
jects suitable for its needs, particularly for adults from underprivileged 
areas. Accessibility to educational services is effected by adapting teach- 
ing or training techniques to adults' needs, by organizing and developing 
educational projects in consultation with community organizations, and by 
improving the competence of educational personnel working in remote regions 
Training activities and projects are professionally evaluated upon completion, 
thus giving adults opportunities for acquiring the competence required <or 
performing specialized or general work. 

2 - Changes in Educational Facilitie s 

437. Adult education facilities were created in all regional school boards 
(secondary level) and at the college and university levels. Information, 
leadership and guidance services were organized for the adult population, 
particularly in underprivileged areas. A federal-provincial agreement on 
manpower training made possible the establishment of full-time general and 
vocational courses, taken by adults who are awarded training allowances for 
this purpose. Furthermore, adults could attend part-time vocational or gen- 
eral interest courses, for which fees were minimal, or specialized cou-ses 
organized for certain categories of adults, such as the chronically unem- 
ployed, prisoners, the handicapped, etc. Other possibilities which facili- 
tate access to education are services such as correspondence courses, the 
use of media and the development of adult education centres in busin-ss and 
social areas. 

488. The hiring of qualified personnel (administrators, guidance 
counsellors, psychologists, etc.) resulted in the formation of teams from 
adult education services who benefited from new administrative procedures 
and financial policies which greatly simplified their work. This develop- 
ment was parallelled by an increase in both buildings and equipment (libraries 
resource centres, laboratories, vocational training workshops, etc.) and 
important administrative experiments. Through Operation Depart-Province a 
method was developed for estimating Quebec's manpower needs, by requesting 
the participation of representatives from various agencies, associations, 
and enterprises. Another important administrative innovation was the 
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experiment which resulted in the establishment of Personal Assistance and 
Community Leadership Services (SEAPAC) . Finally, adult education services 
maintain close contact with personnel working within their district who 
attend information sessions, seminars, committee meetings, etc. 

3. Changes in Education Practices 

489. Examination of the teaching and learning processes in connection with 
adult education facilitated the application of the concepts of the ^elf- 
educator' 1 and the "educational environment". Experimentation with new edu- 
cational structures encouraging adults 1 independence was accompanied by at- 
tempts to train a new type of educator, whose role was to assist the adult 
in his educational progress, and by the formulation of a new procedure for 
program development by objectives, a process which could be used for general 
education as well as socio-cul tural and vocational education. Finally, re- 
organization of the traditional examination system resulted in a method of 
evaluation which is an integral part of the educational process. A number 
of activities facilitated these changes in educational practices. 

490. After proposing, through Operation Depar t-Province, the establish- 
ment of a complete adult education system, Operation Depar t-Montreal attempted 
to define, in a more specific manner, the type of instruction which would cor- 
respond most closely to the needs expressed, and which would take into account 
the fact that adults have either completed or are completing their education. 
Depart-Montreal was therefore essentially a social and educational research 
project, and ultimately established guidelines for adult education in Quebec. 
The instructional principles proposed were based on the premise that the 
adult, who has acquired a certain amount of knowledge in the course of his 
life, also has the knowledge to identify and utilize those resources neces- 
sary for his further education. Thus the concept of the "self-educator" was 
conceived, according to which the adult is considered to be tht, main agent 

of his education, as well as that of the "educational environment" which 
permits the adult to make use not only of the traditional academic institu- 
tions but also the educational resources of the environment in which he lives. 

491. The experiments of the SESAME Cooperative Centre helped to redefine 
the role of the teacher in adult education, in terms of new teaching tech- 
niques. The SESAME project resulted in training activities both for admin- 
instrators and adult educators alike; these activities are presently being 
continued by a development assistance team. Core field assistance teams 
were formed to assist the various regions in developing their own projects 
and conducting their own experiments in such areas as assuming responsibility 
for in-service training, developing teaching methods or forming support com- 
mittees for special projects. Sector teams (education, industry) helped to 
formulate and implement new policies such as personal assistance and commu- 
nity leadership services, training programs, and committees for the imple- 
mentation of programs by objectives. The development of strategies for the 
implementation of innovations led to the development of the TEVEC Pilot 
Project and the Multi-Media Program, among others. 
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TE VEC Pilot Project 

492. As it had been recommended that use be made of a great variety of 
resources in order to meet an equally great variety of adult education 
needs, an inii ial "out-of-inst itution" training experiment was conducted 
by the Ministry of Education in the Saguenay/Lac-St-Jean region. This 
experiment, which lasted more than two years, offered adults two types of 
education. The first was a program of general education leading to a 9 th- 
year diploma (Secondary III) and consisting of a modified program in 
French, English and mathematics; the second, a program of current affairs 
dealing with the major social and economic issues adults must confront in 
their daily lives. This program of current affairs was intended to make 
adults aware of ways in which community resources could be profitably used 
to find their own solutions to everyday probleus. The innovative aspect 
of the project consisted of a combined use of television programs, cor- 
respondence courses and make-up courses held in educational institutions - 
all supported by strong community leadership. 

Multi-Media Program 

493. By way of follow-up to the TEVEC experiment and in light of the re- 
commendations which emanated from Operation Depart-Montreal , the Ministry 
of Education set about establishing a multi-media training program for 
adults. This program will eventually service the entire province; at pre- 
sent, however, it operates in three of Quebec's nine regions. Its goals 
are to encourage adults to form small interest groups and discover their 
own educational needs and to then assist these groups in developing programs 
to answer these needs and promote the use of a variety of educational re- 
sources in connection with the projects undertaken. The Multi-Media Program 
offers adults the means to br\ng about their self-education by making avail- 
able a wide range of educational resources: television, correspondence 
courses, resource persons, regular courses designed for small adult groups, 
social and cultural leadership, etc. 



Conclusion 

494. The preceding chapter has demonstrated the relationship between 
Quebec's educational policies, aimed at adapting education to individual 
and community needs, and the various ways in which education was made more 
democratic. For purposes of this review, the aspects selected for axamina- 
tion included the individualization of education, the development or the 
pupil-centered school, the establishment of comprehensive education, and 
the linking of education to the development of the coiumunity. 

495. It is difficult to satisfactorily evaluate the effects of the reform 
on each of these aspects. The results will, indeed, only be apparent after 
one or two generations of students have gone through each level of the school 
system. At present, one can with justification only attempt to evaluate the 
quality and magnitude of the efforts made to develop each of the aspects 
mentioned. Moreover, it is important to continue these efforts and to at- 
tempt to develop original solutions to several new problems wh*ch have been 
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^detected in connection with the numerous social changes associated with 
the reform years. In particular, these problems include the following: 

- further improvement in educational operations for under- 
privileged areas, 

- support services for educational personnel, and 

- the development of continuing education for students at the post- 
secondary level and adults. 



1. Further Improvement in Educational Operations for Underprivileged Areas 

496. As a result of comments made by people working in underprivileged 
areas, as well as of various research studies and experiments, certain neg- 
ative findings became evident regarding the ability of the present school 
system to effectively meet the educational needs of the underprivileged. 
Efforts made in the last few years to solve this problem have already 
brought to light certain approaches which must now be explored in depth. 
Work in this area undertaken by the Ministry of Education shows promise 
and should, over a reasonable period of time, result iman educational 
policy better suited to the needs of the underprivileged. 

497. It is probable that such a policy, due to the myriad of individual, 
family and social factors involved, will propose "alternative forms of edu- 
cation" for those in underprivileged areas. Moreover, it will probably 
suggest the establishment of educational services which liaise closely with 
the community and existing resources. 

498. It is possible that changes brought about by such a policy may serve, 
in time, as models for schools located in other areas. 



2. Support Services for Educational Personnel 

499. Education's continuous adaptation to social change, and to the needs 
of different student groups, places new pressures upon its personnel, who 
must be able to manage and transmit innovations where they occur, that is to 
say, at the local administrative level and in the schools. This personnel 
(administrators, school principals and teachers) has already expressed the 
need for accessible support services which they might call upon as necessary. 
These support services should take the form of local counsellors and group 
leaders, training sessions, technical equipment, etc. 

500. Undoubtedly, many of the support services currently existing should 

be improved to meet the changing needs of educational personnel and be better 
coordinated at the school board and school level. What must be planned for 
is maximum utilization of the support services and resources available fot 
the upgrading of both staff and administrators, in order to continually im- 
prove the quality of education. 
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3. Development of Continuing Education 

501. The increasing concern regarding the establishment of a system of 
continuing education in Quebec will probably modify elementary and second- 
ary objectives even further by introducing new long-term goals for the en- 
tire education system. Other changes will be necessary as well but will be 
more difficult to implement. Moreover, changes must be introduced so that 
the student at the post-secondary level and the adult may benefit from an 
educational system based on the principle of continuing education. 

502. The establishment of such a system will no doubt encounter numerous 
obstacles as regards the manner in which work is organized in our society. 
The education system should, accordingly, provide leadership by establish- 
ing liaison with the government ministries, employers and unions concerned. 
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THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF EDUCATION IN TERMS OF PARTICIPATION 
IN POLICY DEVELOPMENT 



A. Introduction 

503. Many sections o* I fre Parent Report are devoted to discussion of the 
democratization of the education system; in the course of these discussions, 
the question of participation arises repeatedly. In the first part of the 
report, to introduce the Superior Council of Education, mention is made that, 
apart from the Ministry of Education, which administers the entire educa- 
tional system, there should be a council which would enable other represen- 
tatives of the population to be heard. Entire pages of the report are de- 
voted to representation by parents, churches, educators and intermediary 
groups . 

504. In another section of the report (Vo]ume II), dealing with the insti- 
tutions which have come to be called CEGEPs, a great deal of space is devoted 
to the subject of student participation. 

505. M This is why we recommend that those who direct the institutes col- 
laborate with student representatives in all matters connected with the 
welfare of the campus. Not only can they give their opinions on various 
administrative and educational matters, it is proper that they should be 
expected to do so through delegates elected as members of official joint 
committees. In short, it is important that students be able to rely on 
channels of communication which are an integral part of the official struc- 
ture. Moreover, it will be impossible to operate residence facilities suc- 
cessfully if student councils do not themselves assume a part in maintaining 
discipline; it would be quite normal for students to frame the regulations 
for the residences and to penalize those who break them. "31 

506. As regards university life, the report was even more explicit on the 
subject of teacher and student participation. Representation of these two 
groups on university boards of directors was considered highly desirable by 
Commission members. 

507. At the end of Volume III, an entire chapter is devoted to student 
associations and student unions, encouraging formation of these organiza- 
tions, The following recommendation reflects this concern: 

508. M We recommend that representative student organizations, or student 
unions, whose officers are democratically chosen, be invited to send official 
representatives to joint committees in the universities and the Institutes 

[ CEGEPs], at regional and provincial levels. "32 

509. The Parent Commission represented the first step toward putting this 
policy of consultation into effect. The Commission called upon the entire 
population of Quebec, particularly those who worked in the field of education, 
inviting them to submit their views and suggestions in the form of briefs that 
would subsequently be discussed in public hearings. More than 300 briefs were 
sent to the Commission, which studied them closely. Public hearings were held 
in eight large cities of Quebec; in addition, Commission members met with 
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about 125 specialists in education or related disciplines. This Commission 
thus had a decisive influence upon the orientation of Quebec's education 
system. 

510. This chapter will attempt to present the educational policies which, 
in the course of the last decade, were designed to encourage participation' 
by as many as possible in determining the future of the education system 
thereby making it truly democratic. 



Participatory Mech anisms for Implementing the Educational Reform 

511. Since its inception, the Ministry's intentions concerning participa- 
tion have been very clear. In his first annual report, the Minister wrote: 

512. "Education will be able to play a part in the general development of 
our environment, provided our education system is able to regain its inter- 
nal unity, and incorporate the multitude of groups, agencies and individuals 
which are so essential to it into one unified force." 

513. "The function of the Ministry is not to do, teach or organize every- 
thing itself. Its purpose and primary role is to coordinate and direct 
measures which will become firmly established in each of the communities 
throughout Quebec. With a view to maximum utilization of our resources, but 
mainly with a view to making education genuinely democratic, the Ministry will 
lend full support to its policy of participation by local and regional commu- 
nities, school administrators and teachers, in the unified development of edu- 
cation in Quebec. " JJ 

514. It was with these intentions that the reform of education in Quebec 
began. In order to make this reform possible, mechanisms were established to 
provide for participation by representatives of institutions, educational 
agencies, social and economic groups and individuals, both in setting up a 
complete system of educational institutions ranging from the kindergarten to 
university level and including adult education, and in changing teaching meth- 
ods and curricula. 



1 ' Interim Mechanisms for the Establishment of a System nf FAur.n^ 
Institutions 

515. Directly following the establishment of the Ministry, a Planning Com- 
mittee for Educational Development was formed for the elementary and secondary 
levels. The purpose of this committee was to provide advice concerning means 
to ensure integrated development of the education provided by regional school 
boards, with the participation of all institutions and groups in the region. 
Other committees were formed to deal with the reorganization of school boards, 
exceptional cases in connection with the regionalization of education, and 

the plans to link private schools with public schools. 

516. At the college level, the Planning Committee for Pre-University and 
Vocational Education was formed to make recommendations to the Ministry con- 
cerning the organization of these types of education. In addition to this 
committee, the Colleges Office was established as a liaison organization 
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between the Ministry and groups or institutions concerned with the organi- 
zation of comprehensive college education. 

517. Insofar as higher education was concerrted* one group is particularly 
deserving of mention. The Research and Development Group presented a re- 
port on the organization of education and research in the universities of 
Quebec, and on the establishment of new institutions of higher learning. 

518. Finally, in the area of adult education, the Planning Committee for 
Continuing Education was created by the Ministry in November 1966. The main 
responsibility of this committee was to prepare overall ministry policies 

for adult education, indicating in particular the educational needs of adults; 
to determine priorities; and to ensure the most effective utilization of avail- 
able funds. Another committee began a study of academic and vocational infor- 
mation and guidance for adults. The objectives of this committee were to de- 
fine the rcc^ective responsibilities of those involved in adult education 
and to point out ways and means as to how to best select and guide these 
individuals. The purpose of the Working Committee on Vocational Training 
for Adults was to arrange vocational training courses to make it possible for 
workers either to obta;n a complete basic vocational training or to improve 
their skills. With the go'» of an education system ''for people who will be 
continuously learning", Operation Depart proposed that an inventory of edu- 
cational resources and adult education needs be conducted throughout Quebec. 
Within the scope of this operation, each region was to undertake its own re- 
search and implement changes according to its own plan. 

2 . Interim Mechanisms to Effect Reforms in Teaching Methods and Curricula 

519. A Rkgional Office to provide guidance and assistance to instructional 
workshops established in December 1966. These workshops, formed in ac- 
cordance with Regulation No. 1 of the Ministry of Education, were designed to 
effect wide-ringing changes in instructional methods and materials. They 
were composed of parents and those teaching personnel involved in implemen- 
ting Regulation No. 1. 

520. The Teacuor Training Planning Committee had the difficult task of 
determining the most suitable means to ensure the professional training and 
continual upgrading of teachers. As for the Teacher Training Committee, its 
task was to make recommendations to the Ministry on the accreditation of insti- 
tutions and the conditions governing the awarding of teaching permits. The 
Off ice for Coordination of Teacher Training Institutions coordinated the ac- 
tivities of these establishments within the context of the reform, and the 
Committee for the Examination of Teaching Qualifications established the gen- 
eral structure of teacher qualification examinations. 

521. Another office was established to carry out experimental projects. 
At the end of 1965, when the SEMEA project was conceived, the Ministry of 
Education had been in operation for only eighteen months. Regulation No. 1 
of the Ministry had just been issued, which dealt with the need for individ- 
ualized instruction, and proposed to abandon classification by grade and re- 
place this system with a grouping by chronological age. SEMEA (Training 
Program on Pupil-Centered Education Techniques) was designed to encourage 
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elementary schools to initiate instructional innovations and involved sev- 
eral thousand persons (teachers, school principals and program directors). 
In 1968, the REPERES project was undertaken to test a curriculum guideline 
for the training of elementary teachers, and to encourage local and region- 
al experiments within teacher training centres. 

522. In addition to these committees, there was the Instructional Re- 
search and Development Planning Committee and the Study Committee on Educa- 
tional Radio and Television. 

523. In the adult education sector, Operation SESAME (Specialized Adult 
Education Sessions sponsored by the Ministry of Education) was a research 
project on program development and teaching methodology in adult education. 
Operation TEVEC was a pilot project on the use of television in adult edu- 
cation. 



3. Conclusion 

524. From the outset of the reform, participation came about principally 
because of the minister's willingness to involve the public. His policy 
consisted of having the community participate by taking part in the work of 
various committees. These committees could be considered places of infor- 
mation and arbitration, channels for communicating the views of interest 
groups and places for learning about participation. 

525. For the most part, the atmosphere was one of action. A point had 
been reached where it was time to act swiftly. The Parent Report had become 
a sort of "Bible". And, within this climate of action, a certain degree of 
participation had developed. The new direction for education, as defined 

by The Parent Report , and the atmosphere of action surrounding it made it 
possible for a large number of Quebec citizens to become involved in the 
educational reform. Although it is not easy to evaluate the extent of the 
participation achieved, information exchanges and consultation definitely 
took place, involving a large number of citizens and educational specialists. 
In the regional school planning comirittees, representatives of the Ministry 
motivated hundreds of persons who showed an interest in this new project. 
At the Colleges Office, each region prepared a brief describing its re- 
sources and needs. In Operation Depart, all school boards submitted their 
reports and in this way sensitized many people to adult education problems. 
This was also the case with SEMEA and the instructional workshops, which 
brought teachers and parents together to work on pedagogical reform. 

c ' Participation through Permanent Mechanisms Designed to Ensure Continuous 
Democratization 

526. During the decade between 1964 and 1974, a whole series of partici- 
patory mechanisms were created to make the directions, objectives, strate- 
gies and general policies related to education an integral part of Quebec 
society. 
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527. With the intent of democratizing the role of the Minister and the 
Ministry of Educr-tion, a commission was formed within the National Assembly, 
und two councils and another commission were set up to advise the Minister 
and the Ministry. These commissions and councils were forums for the opin- 
ions and preferences of the agencies and groups involved and citizens in 
general. Their role was to advise the Minister and the Ministry. In return, 
they protected the Minister and the Ministry from over-ambitious political 
and bureaucratic designs . 

528. In th* early part of the decade, the Ministry established a number of 
temporary participation mechanisms designed to encourage agencies, groups and 
citizens to become interested in developing a complete system of educational 
institutions from kindergarten to university. Moreover, in accordance with 
recommendations made by The Parent Report , participation became an integral 
part of this system, as, in time, permanent mechanisms were established 
whereby agencies, groups and citizens interested in education had the right 
to voice their opinions regarding directions and specific objectives of edu- 
cation, as well as program organization and administration. 

1 • Permanent Participatory Mechanisms within the Centre of the Education System 

529. In creating the Ministry, Bill No. tO established at the same time the 
Superior Council of Educat ion, which advises the Minister on elementary, 
secondary, college, higher and adult education. 

530. At the end of 1967, the Interim Commission on Education in the National 
Assembly was formed; on March 12, 1972, it became the Commission on Education, 
Cultural Affairs and Communications. 

531. On December 18, 1968, the Council of Universities and Private Education 
Advisory Commission became advisory bodies to the Ministry, in the areas of 
higher and private education. 

53°. According to Articles 28, 4 and 6, respectively of the Acts concerning 
the Superior Council of Education, the Council of Universities, and the Private 
Education Advisory Commission, the Minister must consult these advisory bodies 
on specific matters also stipulated in these acts. 

Parliamentary Commission on Education, Cultural Affairs and Communications 

533. During the teachers 1 strike in the elementary and secondary schools at 
the end of 1966 and the beginning of 1967, the Premier of Quebec formed and 
ronvened an Interim Commission on Education in order to study Bill No. 25, 
which ensured the right of every child to an education and established a 
collective bargaining system for education. This bill was adopted February 
17, 1967. The above-mentioned Commission was called into session several 
times between 1967 and 1972, either to study the Ministry's budget estimates 
and important bills, or in crisis situations. 
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534. The members of any permanent commission are chosen by the Commission 
of the National Assembly in proportion to the numerical strength of the 
various political parties. The commissions elected deal only with matters 
within their jurisdiction, such as the estimates, bills and regulations 
they draft, and any other matter which the Assembly may submit to them. 

When the examination of a matter submitted to a full commission is completed, 
the chairman of the commission makes a report to the president of the National 
Assembly without the commission or the Assembly being consulted. In the case 
of a bill, the report includes the text of the bill as adopted by the commis- 
sion. The report is then submitted to the National Assembly without debate 
or amendment. The third reading of the bill is set for the frl lowing session. 
When a matter other than a bill is submitted to an elected commission, its 
report is tabled in the Assembly. 

535. The Permanent Commission on Education, Cultural Affairs and Commun- 
ications has, since 1967, enabled the members of parliament for the Opposition 
to ask the Minister of Education for explanations regarding the allocation of 
Ministry funds and for a justification of the annual public outlay for educa- 
tion. 

536. This Commission has been called into session in crisis situations 
such as the teachers 1 strike of 1966-67, the crisis concerning the French- 
language schools of St. Leonard in 1968 and the student unrest of that same 
year. The Commission allowed members of the Opposition, agencies, groups 
and citizens in general to express their points of view. In this way, an 
objective picture of the situation resulted, compromises were struck, and 
interim, if not permanent, solutions were found. 

537. Basically, the Commission has enabled the Minister to establish 
contact with agencies, groups and citizens without attempting the impossible 
task of personally meeting with each one. Thus the Commission expedited 
matters for him, leaving him more time to devote to his other responsibilities. 
The Minister of Education as a rule attaches great importance to the Commission. 

538. During the Commission's first years of operation, there was little 
participation by agencies, groups and individual citizens. Gradually, how- 
ever, interest in the work of the Commission grew among these groups, as well 
as among the press. During the debate on the bill concerning the education- 
al reorganization of Montreal Island, no less than 200 briefs were submitted. 
Before submitting their briefs, the organizations and groups concerned held 
study and information sessions with their members. Lastly, the press inform- 
ed the public about the content of the debates of the Commission. 

539. According to some, the divergence of opinions and desires regarding 
educational issues pointed up the t*ct that it would be preferable to have 
the Commission, rather than the Legislative Assembly, be the place of public 
debate on bills when crucial issues concerning the entire population were 
involved. Others expressed the wish that the Commission would become more 
mobile, in order to achieve greater participation at the regional level, there- 
by enabling a larger number of agencies, groups and citizens to express their 
opinions and ideas on bills or other educational issues, when warranted. 
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The Superior Council of Education 

540. The Act establishing the Council came into effect on May 13, 1964. 
The Council is composed of 24 members, of which at least 16 must be Cath- 
olic, at least four Protestant, and at least one neither Catholic nor 
Protestant. Twenty-two members are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council after consultation with the religious authorities and the 
associations or bodies most representative of parents, teachers and school- 
board members . 



541. The duties of the Council are to give its opinion to the Minister 

of Education respecting the regulations that he is required to submit to it; 
to give its opinion to the Minister on any matter that he refers to it; and' 
to transmit to the Minister, who shall communicate it to the Legislature, an 
annual report of its activities and the state and needs of education. jt 

542. The powers of the Council are to invite opinions, and receive and 
hear the petitions and suggestions of the public in matters of education, 
and to make recommendations to the Minister on any matter relating to educa- 
tion, and to cause to be carried out such studies and research as it deems 
useful or necessary for the pursuit of its objectives. The Council may hold 
its meetings at any place in the province; it must meet at least once a month. 

543. Moreover, the Council examines the regulations which the Minister must 
submit to it concerning the classification and nomenclature ol schools and 
£fher educational institutions, and of the diplomas conferred by them; the 
Curricula, examinations, diplomas, teaching certificates and qualifications 
of teaching personnel, for all subjects, except those leading to a university 
degree, and private education not leading to a diploma conferred under the 
authority of the Minister (the former are under the jurisdiction of the 
Catholic and Protestant Committees of the Superior Council of Education); 

the coordination of education in all grades; and the s tanJards for territorial 
division and the equipment of educational establishments administered or sub- 
sidized Lj the province. 

544. At the request of the Minister, the Superior Coun-il of Education has 
often given advice on regulations pertaining to the development of elementary, 
secondary, college, and adult education. However, it may also submit its 
views to the Minister on its own initiative. In 1970-71, out of 19 recommen- 
dations transmitted to the Minister, most had not been requested by him. In 
1973-74, however, out of seven recommendations transmitted, only two had not 
been solicited. 



545. S*nce 1964-65, the Council has submitted an annual report to the Minister 
on its activities and on the state and needs of education in general. Three 
annual reports have drawn the attention of the general public because of their 
timeliness and the nature of the issues examined. These include the issue of 
participation at the institutional level (1964-65), teacher training (1965-66, 
1966-67), and the educational process (1969-70). 
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546. At the request of the Minister, in the fall of 1973, the Council 
undertook a study into the state and needs of college education in Quebec. 
The committee formed by the Council was to submit its report at the begin- 
ning of 1975, and make its findings public. 

547. In the view of some, the Council played a visible and critical role 
in its first years of operation; they cite as examples its study of the 
comprehensive secondary schools, the reservations it expressed regarding the 
new institutions at the college level, the urgency with which it advocated 

a reform of teacher training, and the warnings it issued regarding the short- 
comings inherent in the hinistry's consultation process. Conversely, others 
stated that, for a number ui years, the Council maintained a low profile and 
voiced little criticism. However, now that the education system is well es- 
tablished and the Ministry is well organized, it is felt that the Council's 
recommendations and studies should be given more publicity. With the appoint- 
ment of a full-time president in 1974, many anticipated that the Council would 
have at its disposal highly qualified personnel and more financial resources, 
and would thus be able to fully exercise the powers given it by law. 

548. Other points of view maintain, however, that the Council operates in 
an ineffectual manner. Suggestions have been made that it be reorganized, 
that its recommendations more directly affect the area concerned, that it 
should be an advisory body readily available to the Ministry, as is the case 
in Sweden where the Planning Council is an advisory body in constant liaison 
with the Ministry, which does not make any important decisions without first 
consulting the Council. Finally, it seems that the Council should, to a great- 
er extent, establish its priorities on the basis of public opinion polls. More- 
over, these priorities should also be established in cooperation with, and com- 
plementary to, the central planning body. 

549. In connection with the soliciting of views and the attention given to 
the public's requests and suggestions regarding educational matters, it should 
be pointed out that the Council has consulted various groups on several matters. 
The regional tours made by the Council were very useful and enabled it to take 
note of the true state of affairs in education, especially in the years imme- 
diately following its inception. However, taking into account Quebec's social 
development, that is to say, its diversity of needs, aspirations and desires, 
the Council can be criticized for its lack of direct contact with the "grass 
roots 11 of the province. According to other views, one of the Parent Commis- 
sion's recommendations concerning the regional division of the Council's work, 
to the effect that a regional council for each administrative region should 

be established, is now, in 1975, even more relevant than in 1964. 

550. Furthermore, it would be useful if the studies and research undertaken 
by the Council were increased, to include triennial status reports on educa- 
tion from kindergarten to college and adult education, and proposals for long- 
and short-term goals for the different educational levels, based on the ambi- 
tions, needs and desires of the student population and local and regional com- 
munities. 
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The Council of Universities 

551. The Act which established the Council of Universities was approved 
December 18, 1968. The principal function of this Council is to advise 
the Minister regarding the needs of higher education and university re- 
search and to make recommendations to him regarding steps to be taken to 
meet such needs. It is composed of the president; nine persons from the 
university milieu, appointed after consultation with the most represent- 
ative associations in the business and labour fields; the president of 
the University Research Commission; and t *o officers of the government. 
All Council members are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
upon the recommendation of the Minister of Education. 

552. The Council possesses the following powers: 

- to study the needs of higher education, taking into account the 
cultural, scientific, social and economic needs of Quebec, its 
human and material resources and student enrolment; 

- to suggest short- and long-term gocls to be pursued to ensure 
the development of higher education, and to revise such goals 
periodically; 

- to advise the Minister of Education regarding the development 
o.. uriversity institutions and the creation of new establish- 
men, * of higher education; 

- to suggest to the Minister the norms which may be adopted as 
regards standardization of the accounting methods of establish- 
ments of higher education; 

- to recommend the amount and apportionment of annual appropri- 
ations to be made available for subsidies to establishments of 
higher education; 



- to recommend appropriate steps to ensure coordination and col- 
laboration among establishments of higher education, and between 
higher education and other levels of education; 

- to maintain close ties with bodies responsible for research, and 
to make recommendations to the Minister respecting the develop- 
ment of university research 

- to collaborate in L ne preparation of laws and regulations re- 
specting higher education anc university research; 

- to conduct studies and research deemed useful or necessary for 
the pursuit of its objectives, with the authorization of the 
Minister. 
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553. A University Research Commissi >n was formed as an advisory body; 
its function is to advise the Council on any matter relative to univer- 
sity research in Quebec. With the authorization of the Minister, the 
Council may also establish committees, including technical advisory 
committees and special committees, and determine the composition of 
such committees and the term of office of their members. 

55^. The Council of Universities must meet at least six times par 
year. Furthermore, not later than June 30 of each year, the Council 
must submit a report on its activities to the Minister. This report 
is presented to the National Assembly if it is in session, or if it 
is not, within 30 days of the opening of the next session. 

555. Previous to the establishment of the Council of Universities, the 
universities had demanded guarantees which they could not obtain from 
the Superior Council of Education. They therefore requested that a body 
be created which the Minister must consult, particularly on budget allo- 
cations payable to the universities each year, and which would submit ar 
annual report on the development of the universities and make this report 
public . 

556. The Minister of Education seeks the advice of the Council of Univer- 
sities cm any natter relating to the development of higher education. The 
Council's opinions and recommendations, in turn, are fairly representative 
as nine persons delegated by the university authorities, faculty and student 
body sit on the Council. Moreover, it benefits from the input of the four 
representatives from the socio-economic sector (business, labour unions, etc.) 
who sit on th- Council. However, criticism is still voiced regarding the 
absence of community or individual representation. 

557. Or its own initiative, the Council has submitted advice on matters 
of limited scope and, at the request of the Minister, it has given advice 
on various specific issues. It has made recommendations to the Minister 
regarding the amount of money allocated annually for university grants, 
after examining the annual operating and capital budgets. 

558. The Council published a study recommending a model for higher ed- 
ucation which would be suitable for Quebec within the North American con- 
text. This study suggested a central development plan for each component 
of the system, such that each would complement the other. Moreover, it 
presented goals to be pursued in higher education, as well as general 
guidelines for universities. At present, the Council is updating these 
studies, and adding a survey on university training programs and research. 
The Council has also undertaken studies dealing with issues which by their 
very nature will have long-term effects, for example, the principles of 
continuing education at the higher education level, and teacher training 
at the universities. 

559. The Council of Universities encourages the involvement of the 
universities by inviting their comments on important policy issues under 
examination. It also asks the universities to participate regularly on 
committees working on problems being examined by the Council. 

128 
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560. Jhe Council is closely attuned to the basic concerns of both the 
Ministry and the universities, and subjects them to analysis on the basis 
of their long-term implications. The Minister, for his part, has always 
taken pains to consult the Council, which in turn allows him to explain 
his policies and decisions fully. 

561. In the view of many people, the Council has made a remarkable 
effort to coordinate university activities more effectively and to make 
the universities less isolated from one another. Such coordination was 
highly desirable, as human and material resources in Quebec are limited 
and need to be integrated. 

The Private Education Advisory Commission 

562. This Commission was formed in accordance with the Private Edu- 
cation Act, which was approved December 18, 1968. It is composed of nine 
members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Minister; at least six members are appointed after con- 
sultation with the groups most representative of the directors, teachers 
and parents of private education pupils. The Commission's function is to 
make recommendations to the Minister regarding the status of private edu- 
cation institutions. 

563. Not Later than December 1, of each year, the Commission must sub- 
mit a report to the Minister on its activities for the preceding school 
year. This report must include in particular a list of the applications 
for permits or renewals and, in each case, the advice of the Commission 
and the reasons therefor; and a list of applications for recognition for 
purposes of grants and, in each case, the advice of the Commission and the 
reasons therefor. TIk* report must also contain any information the. Minister 
may prescribe. The report is tabled before the National Assembly if it is 

in session or, if it is not, within 30 days of the opening of the next session. 

564. The Commission has played a role complementary to that of the Accred- 
itation Office - Courses and Institutions, which had been responsible for 
the administration of the Private Education Act adopted in December 1968. 

In brief, since its inception, the Commission has transmitted recommendations 
to the Minister, and submitted an annual report containing a list of appli- 
cations for permits or renewals and for grants to private institutions, as 
well as a list of petitions for declarations of public interest submitted 
by private institutions. 

565. On February 17, 1970, responsibility for administering the Private 
Education Act was entrusted to the Private Education Service of the Ministry. 
According to the Act, the functions of this service include issuing regula- 
tions, awarding grants, protecting the welfare of students, and supervising 
private education, with the assistance of information on educational innova- 
tions, of mechrnisms for self-evaluation and of support for the application 
of policies developed and implemented in the public sector. There is close 
cooperation between the Commission and the Private Education Service. 
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2 . Conclusion 

566. The Standing Orders of the National Assembly adopted March 24, 1972, 
and the Acts concerning the Superior Council of Education, the Council of 
Universities, and Private Education have made it possible, in legal terms, 
to democratize the general directions, objectives, policies and strategies 
of education to a certain extent. The early years of these advisory bodies 
constituted a sort of trial period for them, during which they underwent a 
learning process, and developed a tradition of consultation and participation. 

5f7. During the last decade, social evolution in Quebec was rapid, and new 
situations developed in response to both new needs and new hopes. Moreover, 
the citizens claimed their right to express their opinions and preferences. 
They wished to take on the commitments and assume the responsibilities cor- 
responding to their rights and duties. Some felt that the various advisory 
bodies c^uld be more effectively used, and that these bodies should be re- 
organized in order to make them a more integrate part of the diversified 
sociol pattern of Quebec. This view primarily ied to the Superior 

Council of Education, which, it was felt, coulc 'mproved to encourage a 
greater number of agencies, groups and citizens ^ecome involved in the 
debates and choices connected with education. 

568. Certain people have expressed the view that responsible involvement 
necessarily presupposes that the organizations, groups and individual citi- 
zens concerned are informed about their rights and duties; that the "rules 

of the game" are defined; and that mechanisms for communication are establish- 
ed. The latter are necessary in order that a continuous exchange of inform- 
ation occurs on the needs, hopes, points of view and preferences, as well as 
on the resources available in the community, the choice of approaches, the 
objectives, the policies, and the general strategies of education. All these 
conditions being met, it should be possible to approach a given educational 
proposal in a systematic manner and to adapt it as necessary in light of 
Quebec's social and economic development. 

3. Permanent Participatory Mechanisms at the Local Level of the Education System 

569. Locally, participation has been institutionalised at every educational 
level by means of permanent participatory mechanisms whereby students, parents, 
teachers, administrators, and in some instances, other educational personnel 
and representatives of social and economic groups can influence decisions made 

by advisory bodies, or have a voice in decision-making through intermediary bodies 
with decision-making powers or consultative functions. 

570. At the elementary and secondary levels, these participatory mechanisms 
are the School Trustees 1 Council - the decision-making body, and the School 
and Parents 1 Committees - the advisory bodies. 

571. At the college level, the Board of Directors and the Academic Council 
are the two mechanisms through which participation in the* decision-making 
process is ensured: the former is a decision-making and the latter is an 
advisory body. 
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18 iQfiJ H e Cre3ted the Universitv of Quebec, passed December 
ll\ n i o'r P I * B ° ard ° f Governors . " Academic Council and a 

Planning Committee as participatory bodies in the decision-making process 
)n ^ e ^versity of Quebec itself. Within the constituents of tne 

Co ncn 1 are ori^ * , ' ^ Acade " lc C ° UnCil and ^ e M °<^- 

Council are the principal participatory bodies. The charter of Laval Univer- 
sity, approved December 8, 1970, provides for a University Council an 
demic Council and a Faculty Council as the principal participatory 'mechanLs. 

573. Finally, the Administrative Committee and the Executive Committee are 
the principal participatory mechanisms of the Multi-Media Adult Education 
Program approved by the Executive Council December 2, 1970. Regional and 
local committees now form an integral part of the participatory structure 
of the Multi-Media Program. 

A t the Elementary and Secondary Level 

5 f 4 c u °?V f the 8 eneral objectives of the Act Respecting the Regrouping 
or school boards (Bill No. 27, 1Q71) was to increase the Dartio inaM nn r»f 
the general public, particularly parents, in determining guidelines for 

school IHIa ^ me ? han±Sn ch0Sen t0 ensure ^tter administration of the 
school boards through citizens and parent participation was the School 
Trustees Council. As a decision-making b^dv, if is supported by an Executive 
Committee, which handles routine administrative matters an advisory school 
committee for each school, composed of parents; and an advisor^ commi e of 
parents, for each new school board and for each regional board. 

a) School Trustees' Council 

575 School trustees are elected on the basis of universal suffrage. " Any 

entSed n o^M 2t ' n f ^ 2 \ ° f age ' Uvi ^ within his school distrit, 

entered on the valuation roll for six months, and suffering no legal impedi- 
ment, may be elected trustee. Any Canadian citizen at least 18 yfars of age, 
living in the school district or enured on the valuation roll, and suffering 

Tor Z\Z L ?T h m : y rBS \ hiS V ° te 10 th£ £leCti0n ° f the - h001 »-"e" 
tor the ward in which he resides. 

576. For election purposes, the district of each school board is divided 
into wards; each ward is represented by a trustee and a candidate may not 
run for trustee in more than one ward. The number of wards is determined 
according to the number of children registered in the schools of a particular 
board as of the preceding September 30. The number of wards is set at 9 for 
a board with 3,000 children or less, 11 for boards with 3,001 to 5,000 chi d- 
oTmore cMlES" ^ ^ * and 15 ^ boards withl^Ol 

577. According to a survey done regarding the electoral situation prior to 
he passing of Bill No. 27 in 1972, the average rate of participation in these 

el c ions ranged from 10 percent to 20 percent. 34 ln 19n> 8? P ercpnt these 
trustees were elected without opposition; in 1972, 33 percent of the population 
took part , n the elections, and 62 percent of the trustees were elected by 
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acclamation. All the trusteeships were renewable that year, except for 
those on Montreal Island. One-third of the trusteeships were renewable 
in 1973; 87 percent of the candidates were elected by acclamation and 
participation barely reached 25 percent. In 1974, 30 percent of the 
population voted, and 74 percent of the trustees were elected without 
opposition. These figures indicate that participation in school elections 
has improved and that the number of elections by acclamation has declined 
The author of the survey raised the question of whether or not an election 
held every three years for all positions would be preferable to an election 
held every yeai for one third of the positions. In this way, the interest 
of the general public could be stimulated to a greater extent. The 1972 
elections would seem to lend credence to this theory. 

578. Other statements quoted in the same study deplore the insufficient 
amount of information provided regarding new board guidelines and citizens' 
responsibilities at the time of the election of trustees. They also point 
out the almost total absence of an electoral organization for presentation 
of candidates, of debates on regional and local issues and of guidelines 
proposed by the trustees for the schools and educational services. 

579. According to a poll taken by the Federation of School Boards and 
quoted in the above-mentioned survey, the principal motivations which bring 
citizens to the ballot box are a personal knowledge of the candidate an 
improvement in school policies (in the case of parents whose children are 
having academic difficulties), dissatisfaction with the school or the real 
estate tax, and finally, a sense of social commitment. Those who do not 
participate in school elections mention that one candidate is no better or 
worse than another, or that the bureaucrats in the Ministry take away any 
autonomy the school trustees might have. Lastlv, people do not vote due to 
apathy or ignorance. 

580. According to the results of a study recently undertaken on decen- 
tralization, based on interviews with trustees, school board directors, and 
school principals, it appears that the great majority of trustees fail to 
realise the true school situation. 35 A large number of those approached 
wonder whether it will be possible to maintain two levels of political control 
in education over a long period of time, and question the usefulness of the 
Trustees Council altogether. Many of those interviewed were in favour of re- 
placing the Council with School Committees , which would have more extensive 
powers than they presently enjoy. Others mentioned that the existence of 
trustees helps to counteract the bureaucratic elements in educational admin- 
istration, and that the Council offers protection from the centralizing ten- 
dancies of the Ministry. The undoubted usefulness of the trustees makes the 
.^ed for re-evaluating their role more imperative than ever, perhaps bv me ans 
ot a naming policy or by more effective placement of their responsibilities 
within tu a administrative process. 

581. Data arising from the same survey indicated that, among the people 
questioned, those who are most convinced of the usefulness of the trustees 
also doubt the ability of the latter to assume responsibility for guiding 
local or regional activities of the education system. Trustees tend to focus 
on details and operational methods suggested by Ministry officials, instead of 
attempting to solve overall problems. Thus, the leadership style which was 
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developed almost obliges the trustees to play the role of a pressure group 
instead of acting cooperatively with the Ministry. 



b ) School Committee and Parents 1 Committee 

582. Before October 15 of each school year, the school principal calls a 
general meeting of parents whose children have been registered in his school. 
Within the scope of the regulations, these parents determine the number of 
their representatives on the School Committee, then nominate candidates 

and elect their representatives. 

583. The School Committee plays the role of counsellor to the school 
administration and is the parents 1 leader and spokesman. It is composed 
of parents, the principal and a representative from the teaching staff; 
however, the latter two are not entitled tc vote or chair the committee. 
In general, the School Committee meets once a month during the school year 
and calls a general meeting of parents at least once a year. The functions 
of the committee are to encourage participation by parents and the community 
in general in order to improve educational services in the school, to study 
measures to promote more personal educational services in the school, and to 
make recommendations to the administration in order to ensure the best possible 
operation of the school. 

584. The School Committee selects its own subjects for study and makes a 
choice from among the topics brought to its attention b; the general meeting 
of parents and by che school administration. It determines its program of 
action accordingly. In addition, it maintains relations with various bodies 
that work within the school, sveh as the student council or the school council, 
and may set up sub-committees for research or leadership or call on consultants, 
for assistance in its work. It submits recommendations to the school admin- 
istration or to the Parents 1 Committee, and a report on its activities to the 
Parents 1 Committee and the general meeting. 

585. The Parents' Committee is an advisory body to the school board. It 
is composed of the chairmen of the school committees. The functions of the 
Parents 1 Committee are to ensure the proper operation of the school commit- 
tees, to transmit the needs identified by the school committees and to direct 
recommendations of a general nature, to promote the participation of parents 
in all school board activities, to designate the members required for the 
various committees formed by the school board, and to recommend any measure 
that may improve the administration and management of the schools. 

r d6. Insofar as the two types of committees are concerned, the number of 
parents on school committees has gradually increased throughout Quebec; the 
average number of school committee members increased from 10 to 12, totalling 
3,000 more members in 1973-74 than in 1972-73. Figures published in the 
Parents' Committee Information Bulletin of February 1974 show that, for the 
Catholic School Board of Quebec as a whole, the attendance rate of parents 
at the meetings held to establish school committees declined 1.4 percent in 
1974 by comparison with 1973. However, these same figures show that, in 1974, 
parent interest in elementary school committees was greater (attendance rate 
of 52.9 percent) than in secondary school committees (attendance rate of 17.9 
percent). The 59 school committee chairmen who form the Parents' Committee 
meet six times a year; their attendance rate is 70 percent. 
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587. In * ts February 1975 issue, the magazine Education-Quebec published 
a survey J ° concerning the types of school activities in which parents 
participate. Among the activities listed were the following: get-acquainted 
events, information exchanges, training and support activities, supplementary 
or complementary activities for students, and official activities involving 
participation on a consultative basis. 

588. According to the authors of the survey, this increase in parent involve- 
ment reveals that parents are indeed active in the schools. It also shows 
that experimentation has been the rule for the school and parents 1 committees 
because the format is new and no points of reference exist to guide members. 

589. As regards the information, and leadership functions, the authors 
developed the idea of a "ladder of participation", whereby the activities 
through which parents get acquainted with the school create a climate favour- 
able for other activities designed to provide information, direct sup >ort or 
supplementary aid complementary education for students. In the same way, par- 
ent information and training activities increase the chances of success for 
those activities involving consultation and leadership, indirect support 

and student training. The latter tv/o activities enable parents to ga .n exper- 
ience and to make practical recommendations at the level of official advisory 
and leadership activities. 

590. Regarding the consultative function, the authors pointed out that, from 
now on, the administration must consider the views of those for whom 1 he educa- 
tional services are provided. If parents feel that their committees are use- 
less because they perform merely an advisory function, it should not be sur- 
prising if they refuse to cooperate and discontinue their involvement in 
consultative activities. 

591. There are, however, some obstacles to participation at the elementary 
and secondary levels. For example, teachers by law cannot participate in the 
administration of school boards. According to Mr. Guy Rocher, former member 

of the Parent Commission, the Commission was overly conservative in its approach 
to this matter and militant unionism can be expected to develop in consequence. 
He added that teachers have been forced to assume the role of employees con- 
fronting their employer, and that this is the price paid for centralizing 
the negotiation of collective agreements. Other views expressed seem to in- 
dicate that the structure is authoritarian at the secondary level; students 
do not believe that they can influence decisions, although they are interested 
in discussing educational content and other issues. Still other views reveal 
that some parents would like to expand their present consultative roles, and 
be more directly associated with the decision-making process. 
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At the College Level 

592. A college is a corporation as defined by the Civil Code and may there- 
fore exercise all general and special powers granted to it by the General 
and Vocational Colleges Act. These powers and rights are exercised by a 
board composed 0 f members of the college. The Board of Directors of a CEGEP 
has 19 members, two of which, the principal and the academic dean, are auto- 
matically members. In general, the other members are appointed for a three- 
year term by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and include four professors 
chosen by their colleagues, four parents selected by those present at the 
general meet ins, two students nominated by their peers, five representatives 
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from social/business organizations of the region in question, and two 
persons designated by the other Board members. The Board subsequently 
forms an academic council whose main function is to advise it regard- 
ing the organization and development of instruction and appointments 
to positions in academic departments. At least three members of this 
council must be professors who have been chosen by their colleagues. 

593. The CEGEP ! s Board of Directors is composed of individuals repre- 
senting the entire local community, including social and business groups, 
students 1 parents, administrators, professors, and students. Despite this, 
some people deplore the community's nominal representation on the Board and 
the absence of an adult education representative. Others feel that govern- 
mental influence predominates the appointment procedure for Board members. 

594. At the time of the CEGEPs* creation, the Board of Directors was 
quite an active body. Students, professors, administrators, parents and 
community representatives participated in the work of numerous advisory 
committees. However, the original impetus gradually diminished and par- 
ticipation broke down due to the comparative centralization of decision- 
making in the Ministry of Education as regards, for example, professors 1 
salaries and working conditions. In response to this, external central- 
ization occurred as regards decisions made by the Board of Directors. 
Given this situation, internal conflict developed, dependent upon the ex- 
tent to which activism and cooperation existed among students, professors 
and administrators in opposition to the Ministry as regards decisions taken 
there, and to which cooperation existed between students and professors 
opposed to the administrators regarding decisions taken by the Board. At 
present, participation is very limited indeed because of this twofold 
centralization of the decision-making process, at the Ministry on one hand, 
and at the CEGEP Board of Directors on the other. 

595. According to varicuj views, the true essence of participation lies 
in internal democratic structures. For several years, committees have been 
relocated at the actual working level in order to meet this desire for 
internal democr itizatio-i. Now it appears in some CEGEPs that experiments 
with regulations are bting made by degrees, in order to specify those sorts 
of decisions which can and should be made at the grass-roots level. For 
example, certain decisions could be made by students through a department 
council, approved or rejected by professors at the departmental level proper, 
and then transmitted through the appropriate channels to the administration. 
This process assumes, however, that the administration would agree not to 
take all decisions itself. 

596. One obstacle preventing parent participation at the college level 
is the fact that a great number of them are not familiar with the sort of 
education provided at this level, h* ing reached only the elementary or, 
at most, the secondary level themselves. Thus, if an attempt is made to 
establish a possible level of parent involvement, it would be in the area 

of educational activities, where they would be most t interested and concerned. 
It should be evident that those parents who are elected to the Board are 
there because of their personal interest l.i the field of education or their 
professional competence in terms of educational administration. 
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597. Since the student unrest in 1968, there have existed very few 
representative student associations. The majority of students are quite 
indifferent toward involvement. It is increasingly difficult to find 
students who wish to represent or speak for 2,000 - 5,000 of their 
colleagues 

598. Thus, student participation would seem to be most properly and 
effectively situated in the area of their daily concerns, i.e. in the 
areas of learning and training where they are directly affected by decisions 
taken. Two CEGEPs are presently experimenting with the module setup in exis- 
tence at the University of Quebec, a setup which enables students to partic- 
ipate in decision-making concerning their learning and training programs. 

At the University Level 

a ) The Univ ersity of Quebec and Its Constituent Universities 

599. The Act which established the University of Quebec was passed 
December 18, 1968- The University's rights and Dowers are exercised by the 
Board of Governors, which is composed of the following members: the presi- 
dent of the university; the principal of each constituent university; no 
more than three of the principals of the research institutes and superior 
schools; five other persons, three of whom belong to the faculty of con- 
stituent universities, research institutes and superior schools, and two 

of whom are students; three persons from business and labour; and at most 
four vice-presidents (academic affairs, research, planning, administrative 
and financial affairs). 

600. The Board of Governors may make general by-laws applicable to the 
constituent universities, superior schools and research institutes' they 
become effective on the date of their official publication in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. The daily administration of the University is under the 
jursidiction of an Executive Committee which also exercises such other 
powers as are assigned to it by by-law of the Board of Governors. It is 
composed of the president of the University and not fewer than three but 
not more than six persons appointed by the Board of Governors from among its 
members. It prepares the general by-laws applicable to the constituent 
universities, superior schools and research institutes. 

601. The rights and powers of a constituent university are exercised by 

a board of directors appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, which 
includes the principal and two three-year appointees, chosen after consul- 
tation with the faculty, and having responsibility for supervision of in- 
struction, or of research, at the constituent university. In addition, there 
are three professors of the constituent university designated by the faculty 
of the particular university and appointed for three years; two students of 
the constituent university nominated by the students of the particular uni- 
versity and appointed for one year; one person, appointed for three years, 
chosen from persons recommended jointly by the general and vocational col- 
leges in the territory served by the constituent university; and a maximum 
of four principals designated by a majority of the board of directors. 
Finally, three other persons are appointed for three years upon recommen- 
dation of the Board of Governors of the University after consultation with 
respresentative associations of business and labour. 
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602. The daily administration of a constituent university is under the 
jurisdiction of an executive committee which also exercises such other 
powers as are assigned to it by by-law of the board of directors of such 
university. This committee is composed of the president and no fewer than 
three, nor more than six, persons appointed by the board of directors from 
among its members. 

603. The board of directors establishes an academic committee whose 
prin' ipal duty is to prepare the internal by-laws concerning teaching and 
research. These by-laws are subject to the approval of the board. In 
addition, this committee may also submit recommendations respecting the 
coordination of instruction and research. It is composed of the princi- 
pal; the vice-principal for academic affairs and research; the dean of 
advanced studies and research; the dean of undergraduates; six professors 
selected by the faculty, of whom three are connected with the administra- 
tion of instruction or research; and six students chosen by the student 
body. This committee is responsible for the planning, development and 
preparation of internal by-laws concerning teaching and research. 

604. The main innovation which the organization of the University of 
Quebec brought about was the replacement of the traditional faculties 
with a twofold structure of departments and modules. The responsibilities 
of the module are exercised by the Module Committee (the Committee members 
or the Committee chairman, depending upon the case). The Module Committee 
is composed of a given number of professors, among whom is the chairman 
and an equal number of students and persons from outside the university. 

605. A series of related modules make up a family. Each family is under 
the authority of an assistant dean. 

606. The Board of Governors, the Academic Council and the Planning Com- 
mittee are the central decision-making bodies of the University of Quebec. 
These participatory mechanisms are actually operational, whereas participa- 
tion at the higher echelons exists merely in theory. Thus, the objective 
of providing a means to involve students, professors, administrators and 
socio-economic groups has been achieved. 

607. Involvement of all members in the decision-making process of the 
Board of Governors occurs mainly in connection with the crucial issues 
which seem to concern members most. However, the main obstacles to in- 
volvement seem to be ignorance of the various participatory mechanisms, 
lack of leadership and finally, the feeling that participation is use- 
less because the decisions have already been made by the Executive Com- 
mittee. As a solution to this problem, some people suggest that meetings 
be chaired by a representative of the business world. On the other hand, 
the complexity of modern organizational structures makes participation 
difficult, even for a person who is accustomed to participating in highly 
technical matters such as accounting policies, the development of new 
institutions and their involvement in the community, and the evaluation 
of education. 
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?nL-rr The ° f Directors > the Academic Connnlttee and the Module 

versities It seems as though these are functioning mechanisms- thus 
the objective of physical participation has been achieved. "fact 

If rep" en ° at J"" 0 "' whl f is the decision-making body, is com sed 
of representatives of the administrators, professors, students, CEGEPs 
in the region served by the university, and the most important associ- 
ations in business and labour. The Academic Committee is composed of" 
four representatives of the administration, and a majority of professors 
(four) and students (four). Finally, the Module Committee includes an 
equal number of members of the faculty and student body, and a few per- 
sons from outside the university ArmrHino #-« P 
Co^ttee should have bee o"S£ * T^ll atoTy SSSV^ 
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609 Members o the faculty can express their views through various deci- 
sion-making and advisory organizations. They participate directlv in ttl 
operation of the entire educational environment. T e d 0 
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instruction. Not surprisingly, involvement is greatest at this level 

It Is not Ar ° ften C ° nfllCtS b£tWeen Passers and aZnis tra tors . 

cal e" c a encv S 3 COnSensus "hen administrative and pedagog- 

ical erticiency must be reconciled. 66 

610. From both a qualitative and quantitative point of view, it seems to 
be most natural for students to participate in the work of the Module Com- 
mittee; here they can influence instructional and administrative decisions 
n practice perhaps 60 percent of the modules function adequately " This 
o V h H°' "I": , the COm P lexit y ° f ^e organization and the type o decisions 
to be made which limit student participation. Moreover 50 percent of lit 
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firiallv LMhh i u M °dule Committees seem to deal super- 

ficially w lt h real issues such as program development and general education- 
al iHuch^^ ° ften ' diSCUSSi0n is "»"nS 
to details such as the price ot meals, tuition fees, etc. 

b) The Other Universities 

611 After the student demonstrations of 1968, the other universities in 
Quebec - at least those of Laval, Montreal and Sherbrooke - seTup s"udy 
committees: the Roy Commission on the reform of Laval University the 
Struc tural Ref orm^of it T "P 1 "'""' ° f Montreal and the Coulee for 
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- i_ LLC " gave rise to profound changes in tho rmr- 
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c) The Example of Laval University 

612. The president of Laval University is elected by an electoral 
college composed of administrators, professors, students, non-teaching 
personnel, and representatives of socio-economic organizations. The 
rights and powers of the university are exercised by a Council which 
is composed of 21 administrators, 15 professors, 3 members of the pro- 
fessional and support personnel, 8 representatives of the student body, 
and 4 administrators who act in an advisory capacity, without the right 
to vote. The meetings of the Council are public or closed depending on 
the decision of the Council and the circumstances involved. 

613. An executive committee ensures the implementation of Council 
policies and decisions and the daily administration of the. university, 
and exercises all other powers conferred upon it by the statutes. It is 
composed of the president, the vice-presidents, the secretary general, 
and four Council members appointed by the Council for two years (or for 
the remainder of their term of office as Council members, provided their 
term will expire in less than two years). 

614. The Council forms different committees and gives them the respon- 
sibility for the examination and study of specific problems connected with 
the management and administration of the university. Five committees are 
permanent bodies: the Academic Committee, the Research Committee, the 
Administrative Committee, the Student Affairs Committee, and the Expansion 
Committee. 

615. The Faculty Council makes recommendations on all matters which con- 
cern it, especially teaching and research. Faculty Council membership must 
include at least the dean and the secretary of the faculty, six faculty 
members elected for two years by the Assembly of Professors, and six students 
of whom three are graduates and three undergraduates elected for one year by 
the appropriate Student Assembly. 

616. A department head is appointed for three years by the Council upon 
recommendation of the dean, and after consultation with the faculty and 
students. He must consult the faculty on all questions of importance, 
particularly on hiring. In addition, he must consult the students regarding 
problems which are of direct concern to them. 

617. Following the student demonstrations of 1968, and recommendations made 
by various study committees, the other universities of Quebec reorganized 
their participatory mechanisms. At Laval University, the University Council, 
the Academic Committee and the Faculty Council are the main participatory 
bodies provided for by the new charter. 

618. Each of these mechanisms established de jure participation by the 
important groups involved in Laval University policies and educational 
objectives, in terms of administration and teaching. Representatives of the 
administration, faculty, non-teaching personnel, and socio-economic groups 
serve on the University Council; representatives of the administration, 
faculty and student body serve on the Academic Committee and the Faculty 
Council; and, at the department level, the director must consult with the 
professors and students before taking specific decisions. 

13 j 
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619. Some people feel that there are too many advisory bodies. This 
creates a situation where there is little valuable participation because 
certain members of these committees, for example the professors, do not 
have sufficient time for preparation. Thus the participatory mechanisms 
tend to become "pressure" or activist groups, instead of cooperative or- 
ganizations for the purpose of making decisions which will benefit the 
university. 

620. On the other hand, it seems that the administration does not pro- 
vide leadership conducive to innovation. Administrators function in terms 
of management rather than teaching or research. Therefore, a gap is created 
between the administration and the other important groups (i.e. professors 
and students). Participation requires certain fundamental qualities on the 
part of administrators: self-confidence, competence, a capacity for socio- 
logical analysis, etc., which, unfortunately, not all possess. 

621. At the university, as at other educational levels, people have a 
certain distrust of advisory bodies or consultative participation. Com- 
parative centralization of decision-making exists at the level of the sen- 
ior decision-making body in the sense thac the University Council ratifies 
all decisions made by the executive committee. 

622. At Laval University, democratization seens to exist in legal terms 
insofar as physical participation of the main groups involved in the par- 
ticipatory mechanisms is concerned; however, the process of democratizing 
the institution internally, which would permit true participation, still 
remains to be accomplished. 

623. Some conditions appear to be fundamental to the achievement of ef- 
fective participation. People have become dJsenchanted with advisory par- 
ticipation; they wish to be involved only if they can assume responsibilities 
directly related to the decisions to be taken. This would entail a redis- 
tribution of decision-making powers from top to bottom, that is, from the 
classroom through the department and the faculty up to the University Council. 
In other words, the decentralization of the decision-making process would mean 
that the University Council would have to respect decisions made at lower 
levels, if they were solidly based. The Council would concern itself with 
critical decisions on specific, important situations. To arrive at effective 
democratization, the decisions to be made at each level would have to be v^ry 
clearly specified, from the classroom to the Council. This would require an 
equilly clear specification of objectives to be pursued and results to be 
obtained at each level. 

624. Finally, for some people, participation in decision-making implies 
support services of a certain type in terms of communication for each of 
the mechanisms involved; for example, a secretariat and resource persons 
would be necessary at the level of the University Council such that pertin- 
ent information on matters about which a decision is to be taken could be 
provided . 
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At the Level of the Multi-Media Program for Adult Education 

625. On March 10, 1971, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council aporoved Order- 
in-Council No* 905. After experimentation with various administrative roech- 
amisms which even then involved students in the management of a program of 
primary importance to then, Order-in-Council No. 298-74 of January 10, 1$?4 
was approved to replace that made March 10, 1971. The Administrative 
Committee of the Multi-Media Program is responsible for guiding, organizing 
and administering the program in conformity with the general policies of the 
Ministry of Education. 

626. The Administrative Committee was reduced from 19 to 9 meirbers, a move 
which made its operation more efficient. Program users were given majority 
representation by having the five chairmen of the various regional committees 
sit on the Committee. Furthermore, the chairman of the Committee is elected 
from among these five persons. The decisions made by the Administrative 
Committee are executive in nature, as it makes recommendations to the Minister 
but the Ministry may not make recommendations to the Committee. These changes 
were effected due to demands made by program users and the various agencies 
involved in the Multi-Media Program, such as the Institut canadien d'education 
des adultes. The Coordinating Committee, which replaced the Executive Committee 
made similar changes in that it introduced co-management by having two represen- 
tatives of program users, one representative of the Ministry of Communications, 
and a program coordinator. The former Executive Committee had been composed 

of three representatives of the Ministry of Education, two representatives of 
the Ministry of Communications and two representatives chosen from among those 
responsible for continuing education at the school boards, and from among pro- 
gram users. 

627. In December 1971, the first efforts were made to introduce participatory 
mechanisms; by September 1972, these were operational. These new mechanisms 
include regional committees. A local committee is formed when six or seven 
working groups are in operation. Each local corunittee is composed of group 
representatives; this formula would appear to be highly flexible. Group 
leaders work with the local committees in order to avoid creating undue de- 
pendence on the working groups. In 1973, about 5,000 people were involved 

in these v/orking groups. 

628 In 1974, the Multi-Media Program broadcasted 90 programs on health, 
consumer issues, living conditions, the world of labour, and agriculture. 
Working groups concerned with these topics were set up almost everywhere. 
The magazine Multi-Media , which complements the program, is sent to anyone 
wishing to receive it. 

629. The Multi-Media Program is, however, still in its infancy. The pro- 
posed educational model basically works well. People learn about subjects 
relevant to their sicuations, needs and problems. The use of the Multi-Media 
Program fnr educational purposes is thus growing slowly among various groups 
of people. 
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Conclusion 
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this end, the Ministry established a general policy designed to ensure 
participation on an .advisory basis. Specifically, it established per- 
manent participatory mechanisms at t:he centre of the education system - 
the Superior Council of Education, the Commission on Cultural Affairs, 
Communications and Education, the Council of Universities, and the Advisory 
Commission on Private Education. Application of this policy thus resulted 
in a certain degree of democratization, in legal terms; it is possible that 
inequalities diminished in direct relation to increased access to decision- 
making centres. On the other hand, both geography and social conditions 
separated these advisory bodies from the different regions of Quebec, par- 
ticularly the remote or r .^nomically disadvantaged areas, as well as from 
various cultural groups, including urban and rural underprivileged groups, 
Inuit and Indian peoples, etc. 

635. A third objective of the Ministry may be defined a posteriori as 
that of facilitating equal opportunity to influence the decision-making 
process at the local level. This goal was reflected in a policy of 
participation on an advisory and decision-making basis designed to ensure 
the involvement of students, educational specialists, and social, business 
and cultural groups in a process of continuous democratic guidance of the 
general directions, objectives, strategies, and policies of the education 
system. The result of this policy was a certain amount of legal and institu- 
tional democratization at the local level. In some instances, participatory 
mechanisms provided a valuable learning process; in other cases, democratic 
practices were revived. At the local level, there now exists a willingness 
to participate in an advisory and decision-making capacity. A clarification 
of topics and issues for decision is being sought, and a desire has developed 
to bring decision-making powers into close proximity with the centres where 
the various individual and collective learning and training projects are 
planned, implemented and evaluated. To achieve this end, local groups are 
demanding a decentralization of decision-making powers. Within the context of 
the decentralization of decision-making powers already effected, certain 
general policies favour greater equality of opportunity tc influence the 
decision-making process at the local level. Such policies include provision 
for general administrative and financial decentralization, support for a dynamic 
and participatory system of planning, and support for participatory management 
methods based on objectives. These policies will ultimately have to be defined 
in light of the requirements and obligations which g^ hand in hand with the 
political responsibility of the provincial government. 



CONCLUSION 



Summary 

636. An overall conclusion to this Review of Educational Policies in Quebec 
involves, necessarily, a reiteration of those conclusions arrived at in the 
four preceding chapters. In this way, a total picture of Quebec's democrat- 
ization process in education can be presented. 

637. Basically, the Review was undertaken to provide an overview of Quebec's 
present education system, and to explore the nature of the concept which direct- 
ed the reforms of the last few years. 

638. The concept guiding Quebec's educational reform was the democratization 
of education, which was in fact threefold: 

- to make educational facilities more accessible; 

- to adapt these facilities to the plans and needs of both the 
individual and the community; 

- to encourage the individual's participation in determining the 
direction education should take. 

In the course of the Review, the various policies and practices which figured 
largely in the educational reform of the last decade were identified and de- 
scribed. A certain evaluation of results was also attempted, using various 
methods suited to the particular aspect of democratization under discussion. 
The chapter dealing with educational accessibility incorporated data regarding 
.chool attendance. However, in the chapter dealing with the adaptation of 
education to individual and community needs, it was difficult to arrive at an 
accurate evaluation of the success or failure of a system designed to provide 
more effective and democratic education. Instead, it was decided to review 
the educational changes which were deemed necessary, to describe the various 
means undertaken to implement these changes, and to indicate a few problematic 
areas. In the chapter dealing with participation, although a good part of the 
text was devoted to the description of mechanisms designed to ensure partici- 
pation, it was considered useful to add statements made by educational special- 
ists, working at different levels of the system. While their opinions were 
undeniably subjective, these statements helped to identify the limits of par- 
ticipation in a field such as education. 

639. Discussion of educational accessibility resulted in its being placed 
within the larger context of democratization. Educational reform in Quebec 
in the sixties came at a time when school attendance was already increasing 
and a well-timed series of changes resulted in education becoming far more 
accessible than before. At the present time, goegraphical location is no longer 
a significant obstacle to accessibility, but certain factors related to age, sex 
and socio-economic status tend to restrict access to education, particularly in 
the post-secondary sector. 

640. This review of efforts made to bring about democratization of education 
touched upon all educational levels, including that of adult education. And 

it was seen that measures taken to effect changes in education were essentially, 
the same at all levels: 
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- to individualize education; 

- to make teaching more pupil-centered; 

- to introduce the concept of the comprehensive school into 
educational planning; 

- to make all aspects of education directly relevant to the needs 
of the modern world. 

641. It seems that, regardless of its accessibility, the type of education 
provided by the system varies according to the needs of its clientele. Research 
on phenomena such as failure, early dropping out and absenteeism, while occasion- 
ally pointing up those aspects of the education svstem which should be re-examined, 
can be particularly helpful in identifying the different types of students for 
whom the education system is or is not suitable. In this way, consensus can be 
reached on the need for special educational measures to aid the socially and 
economically underprivileged, as well as adult students. It is axiomatic to state 
that, in a continually changing world, the need to update education is constant. 
Therefore, in the near future, it will be extremely interesting to observe the 
results obtained from analyses made of individual educational requirements and 
from educational experiments, conducted here and elsewhere, in which the students 
actively participate by identifying the subject to be studied and defining the 
learning situation. 

642. In the chapter which dealt with the participation of the public in shaping 
the future- of education, a particular aspect of educational democratization emerged 
The establishment of advisory or decision-making mechanisms at every educational 

or administrative level was a central concern of the educational authorities. 
In spite of the tendency to centralize powers within a rather limited number of 
organizations, the existence of nany channels of communication made it possible 
for citizens to express their views and to exert an influence upon the direction 
of education. There are certain factors, however, which determine the degree of 
involvement of both individuals and groups. First of all, participation pre- 
supposes a certain interest and involvement in the issues under discussion. It 
requires, in addition, that groups which must work together do so in a spirit of 
cooperation. Finally, participation in decision-making is based upon the premise 
that it has the potential to be both useful and influential. 

643. The challenge facing Quebec's education system today is that of improving 
participation by improving the democratic process itself. In answer to this 
challenge, a new balance of decision-making powers is slowly emerging; and a 
new concept of truly democratic participation is evolving. Local and regional 
educational concerns must be awarded the same attention and support as those 
which involve the entire system. This is indeed a major challenge, and con- 
stitutes an important step forward in the democratization of education. 

Proposed Courses of Action for the Future 

644. In order to complete this study of democratization, it is necessary to 
consider the future of education, on the basis of priorities for future action 
outlined by the Ministry for the period 1975-78. 
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645. Many of these priorities have already been subjected to intensive 
study. Using this information, a rather detailed picture could be pre- 
sented regarding the problems, guiding principles, envisaged innovations 
and studies in progress related to each of these priorities. However, in 
concluding this review, it seems more important to briefly discuss these 
areas with an emphasis on their continuity in relation to those aspects of 
democratization which have determined the direction of educational reform. 

!• The Decentralization of Educational Administration 

646. The reforms of the last decade produced a situation in which the 
provincial government assumed a central role in education. However, despite 
its ongoing conrern to assure local and regional agencies as much autonomy 
as possible under the law, the province progressively limited the scope of 
their operations by rigidly defining the terms of their administration and 
financing. Even if centralization of powers were justifiable during the 
crucial period of the restructuring of the education system, now that the 
new system is in place, such centralization does present some problems. 

At present, the redistribution of educational responsibilities is proving 
to be a priority, not only to lighten the burden of school administration 
but also to reduce the tensions which result from even a relative central- 
ization of powers. This priority is quite in keeping with the move to en- 
courage renewed participation by individuals and groups which in itself is 
an important factor in the democratization of education. 

2« I mprovement of the Educational Environment 

647. In keeping with the principle of democratization, it is equally im- 
portant to involve the school more closely in those decisions which directly 
affect student life. However, the concept of a decentralized administration 
is only a very small aspect of the priority involving the educational environ- 
ment. Humanizing the school and the educational environment concerns everyone 
involved in education: students, parents, teachers, and a^ninis trators . The 
establishment of better living conditions to improve motivation and the cre- 
ation of an environment more conducive to educational activity is essential if 
these groups are to achieve a more coordinated and increased involvement in the 
educational process. 

3* Modification of Program Organization and Educational Structures 

648. This priority reflects one of the aims of democratization discussed in 
the review, namely, that the type of education provided by the institutions 
should be continually updated in response to individual and community needs. 
Within the framework of this general objective, certain areas requiring special 
attention have already been identified, guch as the development of physical 
education and sports in school, the development of university research and 

the restructuring of the college and adult education sectors. 
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4. Development of Language Teaching 

649, Since 1973, the Ministry of Education has given high priority to the 
development of language teaching in terms of adapting education to the needs 
of the individual and of Quebec society. A five-year plan was prepared and 
submitted, listing the following four objectives: 

- improved teaching of French as a mother tongue 

- improved teaching of English as a second language 

- improved teaching of French as a second language 

- in :orporation of immigrant children into the French-speaking schools. 

650. The implementation of this plan, during the period of 1973 to 1978, will 
require an outlay of $100,000,000. The measures adopted and the activities 
undertaken according to this plan include several important aspects of language 
teaching: 

- the development of new programs for teacher training and 
upgrading; 

- the hiring of administrative personnel at the local and regional 
levels (teaching consultants, curriculum development specialists); 

- the establishment of a research team to investigate first language 
teaching, and the allocation of a special budget for research into 
second language teaching; 

- the organization of linguistic activities and exchanges; 

- the acquisition of audio-visual equipment; 

- the establishment of full-time kindergartens designed specifically 
for immigrant children aged four and five; 

- tie establishment of classes for immigrant children aged six to 
s eventeen. 



5. Adoption of Measures Designed to Ensure Greater Educational Accessibility 

651. The policy of educational accessibility has, over the last few years, 
yielded some promising results, In view of this, today's priorities reflect 
greater emphasis upon "educational flexibility" and "participation", although 
efforts to simply increase accessibility have also been continued. A more 
effective use of teaching techniques, and a more progressive policy regarding 
human resources, particularly with respect to teacher training and upgrading, 
are two additional priorities to be pursued in 1975-78. To a certain extent, 
these activities serve to continue the aim of earlier policies which were 
designed to ensure financial equalization and equality of access to education- 
al facilities. 
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652. However, one last point serves to illustrate most clearly the importance 
which Quebec attaches to its policy of educational accessibility. This last 
point is the priority of establishing an overall accessibility policy for 
young people and adults in underprivileged environments. Only when this polirv 
has achieved success can it be said that Quebec's objective of democratization 
has been fully attained. 



General Trends 

653. The priorities discussed above riot only reflect the future course of 
the education system in the next few years, but they are also indicative of 
general trends which will influence the development of education for some 
time to come. 

1b heater Emphasis upon the Individual in the Educational Process 

654. From now on, community as well as individual needs will require everyone 
to take stock of their abilities and available resources, so that they can fully 
realize their ambitions. These ambitions continue to change, with time, accord- 
ing to various personal and social priorities. Man needs to develop, in term* 
of his capabilities, the interests which he discovers, new possibilities which 
are continuously being presented to him and his own personal concerns which 
evolve with changes in age, responsibilities and career. 

655. No educational undertaking can be impersonal or operate in a vacuum 

It becomes the personal project of the individual concerned, who is influenced 
by his birth, his affiliations, and his own goals. Thus, by personalizing 
his approach, an educator attempts to bring out the best in a student, insofar 
as his abilities permit, in order to produce a social being, able to success- 
fully carry out his duties, and realize his personal ambitions. 

656. In the context of increased democratization, the role of education shouLd 
be to encourage individual growth and creativity. It should not restrict itself 
to perpetuating the impersonal aims and objectives of a system designed for a 
uniform society. By encouraging the greatest possible development of personal 
abilities and, taking into account their continually changing n?.ure, this 
policy should result in benefit to all, and become a major source of social 
justice. 



2 - Greater Utilization of Educational Resources Available in the Community 

657. The educational system tends not so much to compete with, as to incor- 
porate into itself, the educational resources and learning methods which var- 
ious social entities have developed for their own ends. However, various 
economic and organizational limitations no longer make it possible to incor- 
porate a wide range of outside resources into a single institution. Accord- 
ingly, the education system must join forces with the community and make use 
of available facilities on a regular basis. 
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658. In Quebec, as elsewhere, the community can, through its various 
resources, become an agent for education. The possibilities which could 
be offered by industry, commerce, credit and savings associations, cultur- 
al and recreation groups, information and entertainment media, scientific 
and popular literature are enormous. In addition, families, professional 
organizations, religious groups, social and political movements, community 
development projects, municipal services, and professional associations 
could all play an educational role. 

659. Our education system no longer exclusively controls, as it once did, 
individual and group education. It mus : coordinate its efforts in various 
ways, with those "outside" and accept the valuable contributions which they 
have to offer. 



3. Greater Emphasis on the Development of the Individual as a Member of Society 

660. Education is based on values heLd in common by human beings, and seeks 
to achieve goals which are beyond the abilities of the individual alone. In 
this sense, it is a social undertaking conceived of in terms of collective 
growth, requiring the greatest possible development of the individual. 

661. This emphasis upon the social dimensions of education will produce 
individuals who are not only attuned to their own development, but also to 
that of a society which they are called upon to serve in accordance with 
their abilities, strengths and particular social conditions. 

The course embarked upon a decade ago was based on The Parent 
Report . This report emphasized the development of the individual 
and put forward an idealistic social philosophy. The institutions 
we established were influenced by this philosophy which reflected, 
for example, the theory of comprehensive education at the secondary 
level and the concept of integrated general and vocational college 
education. Without questioning this philosophy, which remains 
undeniably useful, the issue of whether one should not place greater 
emphasis upon social goals may validly be raised. The educational 
process is geared to the individual, but each individual, as a member 
of a particular community, has a certain responsibility toward his 
communi ty . 



(Tho Honourable Francois Cloutier, Minister 
of Education for Quebec, Discours rie la rentree 
1974, Sherbrooke, September 19, 1974.) 
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